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@ World-famous artist... prob- 
ably the most dynamic present-day 
painter of the American Scene, A 
rare craftsman, his work excels in 
design and detail. 
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Recently, American pen dealers, by a margin of 
3.37 to 1, named Parker the most-wanted pen. More- 
wanted than all other leading makes combined. 

And today, even though more Parker 51’s than ever be- 
fore are reaching dealers, there are approximately 10 new 
orders for every one of these fine pens we are able to ship. 

Just to hold the “51” is to feelits rightness. Here isa pen 
made to true precision standards—not just hurried out. 

No side-filling lever mars its sleek lines. The 51’s filler is 
hidden safely within the barrel of gleaming hand-finished 
lucite. The sturdy tubular point—hooded against air, dirt 
and damage—starts instantly. Your every stroke has a satin 
smoothness. For the tip is a ball of micro-polished, wear- 
resistant Osmiridium—fused to 14K gold. 


[ies remarkable is the preference for Parker 51’s. 
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All this and magic, too! For only the Parker “51” is de- 
signed for satisfactory use with Parker “51” Ink that 
dries as you write. (The “51” can also use ordinary ink.) 

See the Parker “51” today. Colors: Black, Blue Cedar, 
Dove Gray, Cordovan Brown. $12.50; $15.00. Pencils, 
$5.00; $7.50. Sets, $17.50 to $80.00. Parker Vacumatic 
Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wisconsin, and Toronto, Canada. 


Copr, 1946 by The Parker Pen Company 














THE MIMEOGRAPH BRAND DUPLICATOR 
IS MADE BY A.B. DICK COMPANY 





The “methods man’ 
...and duplicators 


The methods man and his stop watch 
have an important job in industry. 

That job is saving other people’s 
money—his company’s money. It’s done 
with time-and-motion study, analysis of 
methods, systems, factory routines. 

That’s why the methods man is such a 
strong supporter of the Mimeograph 
brand duplicator. It fits right in with 
his thinking—his efficient way of doing 
things and getting things done. 





He knows how this versatile machine 
can turn out streamlined paper-work 
systems for everything from complete 
production control to “tote box” tags. 

He likes the way the Mimeograph 
brand duplicator and Mimeograph brand 
supplies provide a method of reducing as 
many as twelve paper-work functions to 
a single writing. 

And his recommendation is approved 
all the way along the line—from the boys 


al COPYRIGHT 1946, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


who like to run it to the treasurer who 
likes the low cost per duplicated copy. 

A staff of experts, specializing in fac- 
tory paper-work problems, is available 
to consult with your own methods men 
about the work the Mimeograph brand 
duplicator can do in your plant or office. 
Call the Mimeograph distributor in your 
community, or write direct to A. B. 
Dick Company, 720 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 6. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office + A.B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago + The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 








“Our little daughter, how happy she is tonight... . blossomixz 
out in her first ball gown . . . with an Elgin on her wrist.” 


amen 
PAINTED FOR THE ELGIN SERIES BY BEN STAHL, ONE OF AMERICA'S FQREMOST ARTISTS 





The beautiful new Lady Elgins for the wrist and lapel have 19 jewels, cases of 14K natural gold, high curved crys- 
tals. The Lord Elgin shown has a 21 jewel movement, a 14K gold case and 18K gold applied markers on the dial. 


Precious moments made unforgettable by more advanced by skills developed in Elgin’s Elgin 1s the only watch com 
the gift of an Elgin, This is an old tradition precision tasks of war. All Elgin Watches 
which now can be renewed. ‘ are factory adjusted and timed to the stars! 
These American-made watches are back! The new Elgins are arriving at your 
True to a wartime promise, the new Elgins jeweler’s. He is showing them proudly. recording and broadcasting 
are all your heart could desire. Men’s mod- The number available is still limited, but hi wlll tim from the stars... ume cor: 
els in distinctive designs, Ladies’ models see those he has .. . to make someone’s Mig ~ 
styled to make each time-telling gesture a dream come true. The prices range from ee 
focus for admiring eyes. $29.75 to $5.000.00, Federal tax included. oh 


And underneath their beauty is the famed LGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 
Elgin accuracy, its dependableness even — ELGIN, ILL. ALSO LINCOLN, NEB., AURORA, ILL. 
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TIMED TO THE STARS! 
observing, 









rect to hundredths of a second. 
The accuracy of each Elgin 


is checked by this star time 
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An Invitation To Readers of This Magazine 


FROM THE PUBLISHERS OF THE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS New Standard ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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Volume One of the New 1946 Edition—Now On Press! 


(ALL WE ASK YOU TO PAY IS TEN CENTS TO COVER COST OF MAILING IT TO You} 


E ARE now on press with our Fall 
1946 Edition of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls New Standard Encylopedia, 


which in previous editions sold over 


15,000,000 volumes—an amazing record. 

This latest edition, newly revised, we 
have allocated among the newspapers and 
magazines carrying our Fall advertising 
program. In accordance with this plan, 
we have set aside 1,500 sets for readers of 
this magazine and now invite you to be- 
come the owner of a set-—making you this 
extraordinary offer to enable you to be- 
come acquainted with the volumes before 
you decide to buy. 

We want to send you Volume I of the 
set with our compliments. Merely send us 
10c to cover our mailing cost—more as 
evidence of your good faith than anything 
else, This volume is yours to keep with- 
out any further obligation on your part. 
If, after examining Volume I, you want 
the rest of the 27-volume set, you may 
receive it at a ridiculously low price 
through our book-a-week plan, explained 
later in this announcement. Or, if you 
want no further books, you merely drop 


us a postcard saying so, and that ends 
the matter. 


Some Facts About This Encyclopedia 


We expect to enclose with Volume I a small 
pamphlet giving the facts to show that this 
is one of the finest encyclopedias anyone can 
buy for home use—unsurpassed by any other 
at any price. 

In the meantime, we want to give you a few 
of the facts printed in the pamphlet, so as to 
interest you in taking the trouble to send for 
Volume I. 

The new Fall 1946 Edition contains over 

2,000 subjects, covered in separate articles. 
Compare this with any other encyclopedia in 
the world, You will find that it is at least 
30% more than encyclopedias costing you up 
to six times as much as ours. 

Each volume (comprising about 500 dou- 
ble-columned pages) contains over a quarter 
of a million words—over 7,000,000 words in 
all—which will give you some idea of the 
completeness of coverage of each subject. 

_ Each volume is as up-to-date as human 
mgenuity can make it. In this edition the 
subjects have been revised to cover events of 
this last year, and each volume, as it goes to 
press, is brought finally up-to-the-minute. Our 
unique book-a-week delivery plan; bringing 
you the volumes almost as they come off the 
presses, makes it the most up-to-date of ency- 
clopedias. Better still—later volumes, delivered 
to you during this Fall and Winter—will 
contain events which have not yet occurred! 
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Easy-Reading, Authoritative, 
Handy Volumes 


Editor-in-Chief of the original edition was 
Frank H. Vizetelly, the beloved “Viz” of 
radio fame, and the editor of the unexcelled 
Funk & Wagnalls New Standard (un- 
abridged) Dictionary. Surrounded by a 
host of authorities in many fields, he 
brought this immense work into being. 

But the books are easy to read! Your 
children in grammar and high school can 
read them, use them with profit. Free of 
technical detail, abstruse wording, and dry- 
as-dust-research specialist attitude—and free 
also of concise, over-abbreviated, fact-omit- 
ting brevity—this grand encyclopedia will be 
your rainy-evening companion for many 
years to come. 

And, in spite of their truly enormous con- 
tents, each volume can be held in one hand! 
Gone is the old-fashioned, bulky, cumber- 
some format—big, heavy books that easily 
drop and as easily break. Here 


Unique, Book-a-Week Plan for the 
Balance of the Volumes 


Our plan, which has been tested and approved by 
many thousands of appreciative purchasers, gives 
you the books almost as quickly as they come off 
the presses. 

The first few volumes are now on press. Volume 
I is delivered to you immediately. Two weeks later, 
unless vou cancel your reservation after examining 
Volume I, the next two volumes are mailed to you. 
Two weeks after that the following two volumes are 
sent you, and so on. You thus receive your volumes, 
freshly off press, at the rate of a volume a week, 

YOU DO NOT PAY FOR ANY BOOKS IN 
ADVANCE. We enclose a bill with each two vol- 
umes, which you pay within 5 days after receiving 
the books. coalition the amazingly low price 
of the set, and the fact that you pay for it at 
the rate of only a book a week, our own pay-as- 
you-go plan therefore puts no strain at all on any 
pocketbook, 

How much are the volumes? Here's the surprise. 
You pay only $1.39 for the De Luxe Binding, plus 
11c mailing cost. The complete set thus costs you 
only a small fraction of what other high-grade en- 
cyclopedias wouid cost you--and we want only the 
opportunity to PROVE to you that ours is unex- 
celled for your use. 


A Choice of Editions 


With this announcement we offer you a choice be- 
tween our De Luxe: Edition and our Library Edition 
of the encyclopedia. 

The De Luxe Edition, at $1.39 per volume is bound 
in dark blue leather-grained cloth, stamped in red and 
gilt, as illustrated here, with head and tailbands, and 
harmoniously stained page-tops. End papers and fron- 
tispieces are color reproductions of woodcuts by Hans 
Alexander Mueller, renowned artist in that medium, 
the frontispieces being a set of woodcut portraits of 
American Presidents. 

The- Library Edition costs slightly more ($1.89 per 
volume plus the same 11c mailing cost), and has all 
the features described above, plus a more expensive 
binding. The covers of this superfine edition are in a 
tan linen-weave cloth, with red and black and title 
panels, decorated with genuine 22 carat gold leaf, 
bright and untarnishing—making in all an extremely 
handsome and dignified set of books. 

You may have your choice of these editions in send- 
ing for Volume One, at the same 10c mailing cost. 
However, before indicating your choice of editions in 
the coupon below, please remember the difference in 
price. And hurry! Fifteen hundred sets are not many 
for a magazine of such large circulation as this one. 
First come, first served. Send off the coupon TODAY! 





is a new, streamlined, USABLE 
set that is attractive, interesting, 
and handy for daily reference. 

Nor does the almost incredibly 
low price we have set on the re- 
maining volumes indicate the 
quality of materials and labor 


UNICORN PRESS, Authorized Publishers 
Brooklyn 1, New York 
I enclose 10¢ in coin or stamps, for which please send me Volume I 
of the Fall 1946 Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Encyclopedia in 
the edition checked below: 
O DE LUXE 
Please also reserve the balance of a set for me in the same edition. 
If I decide to cancel the reservation after examining Volume I, 


0 LIBRARY 


that went into the printing and 
binding of the set. We have used 
a high-grade book paper, cover 
board, and binding cloth. The 
printing is crisp and clear-cut, 
and the work of binding has 
been done by one of the largest 
and best-known firms in the 
field. These are first quality 
books, as of course you will soon 
see for yourself. 





I will write you saying so, and there will be no further obligation; 
otherwise you may send me two more volumes every two weeks, and 
I will pay within five days after receiving them, at the rate of $1.39 per 
volume plus lle mailing cost for De Luxe Edition (or $1.89 per » 
volume plus same mailing cost for Library Edition)—and that is all! 
(Volume I is mine to keep in any event.) 
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A WEDDING DRESS WENT INTO HIS ELECTRIC 


In 1833 Thomas Davenport, a poor Ver- 
mont blacksmith, saw an electric magnet 
drawing out bits of iron from a heap of 
rubble. Believing that he could apply 
magnetism to the propulsion of machin- 
ery, he bought the device and took it apart 
to see how it was made. Later when he set 
about constructing a larger magnet, he 
was unable to complete it for lack of silk 
to wind the wire — until his wife gave him 
her wedding dress! 


The following year, still working entirely 
with electro-magnets, he achieved his 


Newsweek, October 14, 1946, Votame XXVIII, No. 


great success. Though few people real- 
ize it, all electric motors in the world 
today derive from Davenport’s invention. 
Today’s motors are equipped with anti- 
friction bearings—many of them made by 

HISEF. For SIF units always insure 
that shafts are properly centered, uniform 
air gaps maintained—the rotors staying 
in the center of the magnetic field—and 
only infrequent lubrication needed. 
ECS makes so many types of bearings 
that SSF engineers are expert in 
prescribing . .. . 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


16. Newsweek is published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 
ass matter February 18, 1933, at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, under the Act of March 3 


"1879. Subecri 
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SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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HERES THE COMPANY CAR’ THATS 
BUILT TO FIT BUSINESS NEEDS 














The double-utility “Jeep” Station 
Wagon is ideal for sales and field 
merchandisers, providing adjus- 
table seating and load capacity. 
Steel body and topmakeita safer, 
more economical field car. Side 
panels give space for firm name. 
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The “Jeep” Station Wagon is all that a company car 
should be—widely useful, economical and long-lived. 
Willys-Overland built it to meet business needs. 


Its seven comfortable, roomy seats can handle in- 
spection parties, plant visitors, sales groups. With 
seats removed, there’s big space for bulky loads, sam- 
ple cases, display material. 


The “Jeep” Station Wagon is low on maintenance 
and long on mileage. It has a steel body and top— 
safer, longer lasting and lighter weight. You save 
with its “Jeep” Engine and get extra miles-per-gallon 
with the overdrive. Independent front-wheel suspen- 
sion smooths bumps and saves on tires. 

See the “Jeep” Station Wagon at Willys-Overland 
dealers. Compare it with any car for the way it meets 
your business needs. 


Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Obio 
MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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STEEL BODY AND TOP — SEATS FOR 7 — ‘JEEP’ ENGINE 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY « 





CHICAGO « MAKERS OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 








NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 











The Modern Greeks 

My Latin classes and I are much interested 
in your Greek Soldier cover of Sept. 9. 
Would you please publish a picture of a 





Acme 
Evzone guards march in review 


modern Greek soldier in battle dress as a 
companion picture? 

We owe so much to ancient and modem 
Greek spirit and culture. 


Mrs. Dan McCutTcHEeNn 
Belle Fourche, S. D. 


The Sept. 9 cover of NEWSWEEK showed a 
modern Greek soldier in dress uniform. The 
sergeant leading dress-uniformed Evzones in 
the above picture is wearing battle dress. 


Sows’ Ears? 


Speaking as a veteran, I have to admit 
there is a lot to P. H. P.’s blast in your letters 
column (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 7). Of course, 
P.H.P. will get a lot of people mad, and 
I'll bet your mail is full of veterans writing 
fierce answers. But just take education: All 
the colleges and schools are jammed full of 
veterans who were shoe clerks before the war 
and who are going to be shoe clerks again 
in five years. Only they'll be shoe clerks with 
B.A.’s from Harvard. Maybe they'll be hap- 
pier shoe clerks. 

It’s not their fault. They can get $65 or 
$90 a month by going to school. There are 
jobs open but they aren’t nice jobs, so why 
take them? The simple honest truth is that 
a lot of fellows are going to college because 
they feel lost. They don’t know what they 
want to do, but they know what they doi't 
want to do—what they used: to do. So they 
go to school to wait it out, hoping that 
something will mysteriously open up for 
them. They are even working hard, because 
they are finding out to the great surprise of 
a lot of them that education is hard work, 
and some of them may decide before they 
finish that it’s too hard. A lot more will see 
their mistake after they finish. They will 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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7th Birthday 
of an Old English Cradition 
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ror’ SEARCHING FOR GUNPOWDER before the opening of Parliament 
we they each year continues to be a traditional function of the ‘‘Beef- 
wilt se eaters.” There’s nothing quite like Merrie Old England for charm 
ey will and atmosphere, despite the shortages of food and ac- 
ge 12) commodation. Secure advice and assistance while visit- 
ing in Britain from the Travel Association, Information 
— 7 Bureau, Leicester Square, London. 
— SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... 
© 1946 British Overseas Airways Corp. 








SPACE AVAILABLE NOW. 
Frequent Speedbird flights 
_ weekly, New York-London. 
Three services weekly, Balti- 
more-Bermuda. 





“BEHIND THIS TICKET, MADAM, is 27 years of being at the flying 
job. For the Speedbird Service dates back to 1919 when 
Handley Page Transport was organized. This and other com- 
panies were merged into what is today B.O.A.C.” 





“A FAR CrY from our old de Haviland ‘34’ biplanes to our 
great new Speedbirds. Since then we’ve come a long way in 
flying — 150,000,000 miles, just in the past half dozen years. 
And 52 of our Speedbird Captains are ‘million-milers.’ ” 









BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE. Reservations 
and information also at most airline offices or at B.O.A.C., 420 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Over the Atlantic. ..and Across the World 











The newspaper nobody wanted 


{ es smart boys in the New York 
city rooms said the newspaper was 
a flop. Circulation was dropping every 
day and advertising was at a new low. 


Nevertheless a group of business- 
men decided to take a chance, and 
looked around for a managing editor. 
All the big-time newspapermen turned 
the job down. They said it would take 
millions to revive the paper. 


This same spring of 1896, a success- 
ful young small-town publisher came 
to the big city looking for a newspaper 
opportunity. In time he met the group, 
and they liked him, his record, and his 
ideas. 


The group invited the young man 
to join the syndicate. He refused. It 
involved more money than he had, or 
cared to borrow. As an alternative, 
they offered him the management of 
the proposed paper at $50,000 a year. 
He refused again. He didn’t think he 
could run a newspaper his own way 
and satisfy absentee owners at the 
same time. 


Eventually the paper went into re- 
ceivership, scheduled to last only until 


the group’s plan of reorganization was 
adopted. But the plan failed. So the 
men encouraged the young publisher to 
submit his own plan. He did—and it 
was accepted. 


The next thing he did was to come to 
the Bank of Manhattan. The Bank’s 
officers concluded that here, despite his 
youth, was a man with great vision and 
abilities. A loan of $50,000 was ar- 
ranged, which enabled him to acquire 
an interest in the paper. 


Within a few months, circulation and 
advertising started to rise. People be- 
gan to read and comment on the pa- 
per’s editorials. In a year it was out of 
the red. and in four years the young 


publisher was the controlling stock- 
holder. The paper’s reputation spread 
throughout the Metropolitan area— 
throughout the country—and, finally, 
throughout the world. 


The name of the young publisher 
was Adolph S. Ochs, and the paper, 
The New York Times, which is this 
year celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his association with it. 


The Bank of Manhattan files are 
full of success stories such as this. For 
at this Bank, businessmen find not only 
financial assistance, but equally impor- 
tant, imagination—capable of recogniz- 
ing and encouraging great enterprises 
in the making. 
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Bank of the 
Manhattan Company 


- NEW YORK 


COMPLETE TRUST SERVICE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 























New Highway Livestock Trailers 


... good to Zeke Glock Ht 


You’ve heard skeptics say, “I don’t 
take much stock in that.” But the 
toughest doubters in the livestock 
hauling business smile when they 
see the new Highway Livestock 
Trailer. They say it’s good to take 
stock in. 


Like all “Highways”, the new 
livestock trailer is built with full 
knowledge of the problems in- 
volved. It represents over a quarter- 
century of successful experience. 
Highway’s is a manufacturing rather 


than an assembling operation, with 
Highway’s foundry, forge and ma- 
chine shops speeding action on the 
longest straight-away production 
line in the industry. 


Whatever your hauling problem, 
it will pay you to get the facts on the 
new Highway ‘“‘Clippers’”” and 
‘‘Freightmasters.” Write for free 
color booklets. For easy handling, 
low ton-mile cost, extra years of 
service, let your next trailers be 
Highways. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin. Factories at 
Edgerton and Stoughton, Wis., Farmingdale, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK TRAILERS e EARTH BORING 
MACHINES e WINCHES AND OTHER PUBLIC 
UTILITY EQUIPMENT 


AMERICA S 
Quality 








RAILERS 


How one name behind many gre 
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ENGINEERING 





19 of the 20 makes of motor Cars today use essential parts made by Borg-Warner. They 


contribute much to the comfort, performance, safety and stamina of your car. Borg- |eyiaaty 
Warner is the foremost maker of transmissions, clutches, universal joints and drive shafts. 














Almost every American benefits every day from the products of BORG-WARNER 








ajnames serves you every day | 


To help you and your family and your neighbors live the modern 


way, Borg-Warner now turns out more than 185 products that serve 


Fly Coast to Coast... . or drive to 
the movies. Live on a farm or on 
19th Street. Keep house or tend a 
turret lathe. 

But wherever you go, whatever 
you do... it’s ten to one you're 
in close touch with one or more 
Borg-Warner products every day. 
They’re so many and so varied! 


IN THE HOME 





America’s basic needs. 


e 
And so essential—even though 
many of them serve you in com- 
pletely hidden ways. 

Some people think of Borg- 
Warner as maker of a single item 
—or small group of products. 

Actually, Borg-Warner is a 
name behind many great names 
and products which are daily serv- 


ing America’s most basic needs. 


As the months go by, you may 
expect other new and important 
Borg-Warner developments for 
new homes, new cars, new planes, 
and for industry as well. Each of 
them will benefit by B-W’s pro- 
gressive engineering and large- 
scale production. Watch forthem! 


IN THE AIR 











SAVING TIME, STEPS, MONEY! B.W’s “Ingersoll Utility Unit” 
integrates kitchen, bath, laundry and heating into a single 
**package”. (Now in production for large-scale builders of 
veterans’ homes.) B-W also produces smart, efficient 
home helps under the name, “‘Norge’’. 


ae 
IN INDUSTRY 


TO SPEED THE INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT that makes for better liv- 
ing, B-W offers scores of products, including specialty 
steels, clutches, drives, gears and couplings. B-W’s 
Morse Chain drives are world-famous for handling high 
loads at high speeds. 











EVERY COMMERCIAL TRANSPORT PLANE has vital Borg-Warner 
equipment aboard. For example, B-W’s ‘‘Pesco” pumps 
rush up extra fuel for take-offs, pulsate rubber de-icers on 
the wings, spread anti-freeze over whirring propeller 
blades, raise and lower the landing gear. 


he : 


ON THE FARM 





9 OUT OF EVERY 10 FARMS use B-W equipment—ranging 
from plow discs and power take-offs to fence posts and 
**Pesco” hydraulic units. These last are aircraft-type 
pumps mounted on tractors to raise and lower implements 
at touch of a push button. 

















Makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marine and farm implement industries, and of Norge home ap- 
Pliances .. . these units form Borg-Warner, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER 
SERVICE PARTS * B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFAC- 
TURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. © MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE 
CHAIN CO., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT ¢ NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS* PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTO- 


MOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR ¢ WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WISCONSIN TRANSMISSION 
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How much does it cost ja 


* 


to make a Pump? 


It costs a lot of money to make any 
pump—especially if you want to be a 
leader, not a follower, and to build a 

pump so efficient, so dependable that it 
will be second to none. 


You pay the expense of main- 
taining well-staffed labora- 
tories... 


You pay the expense of pro- 
viding production facilities and 
techniques... 


You must network the country 


with distribution centers manned 
by experts, 





=— rm ee 


Yes, all this costs a lot of money. 
No wonder, then, that there are so 
few pump manufacturers with this 
valued background. Among them, 
Fairbanks-Morse is an unques- 
tioned leader in all phases of liq- 
vid-moving service... For all your 
pumping problems, always see 
your Fairbanks-Morse dealer first 
or call at the nearest Fairbanks- 
‘Morse branch office. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


discover that intellectual work is a lot hardy 
and worse paid than the work they did } 
fore the war. I know M.A.’s who do in 
portant work in publishing houses who g4 
less than my neighbor’s maid. | 
It isn’t so much the fault of the bovs, whi 
really want to do something with their live! 
even though they’re not sure what. But ity! 
too bad when money which should go into) 
expanding production to give these fellows 
real opportunities is used for a big salg 


campaign to sell them the Brooklyn Bridg 
to happiness. 





— 









James W. Oaksnorr 
Dearborn, Mich. 


@I don’t blame P.H. P. for getting so ex 
cited, but as a vet I can tell him that all th 
veterans’ benefits he reads about are just the 
same kind of government public-relation 
hooey that we used to read about what they 
were doing for the boys in uniform. Mog 
of us GI’s never saw any of those ste 
dinners and comfortable quarters and lu 
ous recreation facilities the civilians we 
told their millions of dollars were being use 


for, It’s the same way now, 


Curent R, O'Brey 










Seattle, Wash, 


(If some of the money which the govern 


ment is spending to teach veterans all abou 
Aristotle and Plato were spent on real voce 
tional training and guidance, but, more thar 
that, on a real program of job-finding, in 
stead of the present balled-up makeshif 
described by a veteran in the Oct. 7 Letten 
Column, most of us veterans would be a la 
happier. 
Leroy SOUKANOFF 
Canton, Ohio 


Writers Unregimented 

NEwswEEK of Sept. 23 carried under the 
heading “War of the Authors” a pleasantly 
deodorized version of the major objectives 
the American Authors Authority, as propose 
by Mr. James Cain... [The story] describe 
the nationwide opposition to Mr. Cains 
Nazi-like proposal in these misleading terms 
“Spearheaded by George Sokolsky, onetime 
publicist for the National Association ¢ 
Manufacturers, and now a columnist for Th’ 
New York Sun, more than 50 right-win; 
authors formed the American Writers Ass¢ 
ciation and girded for a showdown fighi 
with the Hollywood crowd.” 

It is true that many of us in the AWA art 
not Communists. It is also true, I am glat 
to say, that George Sokolsky accepted ou 
invitation to join the AWA. He has as yéi 
attended none of our meetings, he is not onf 
of our officers nor a member of our exe 
tive board, and he must be amused to rea 


(Continued on Page 16 
















Address all correspondence subscrip- 
tions to Circulation Bene eet NEWSWEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Address: Send both 
old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 
ange to become effective. Subscri Prices: 
y & = a F nage $5.00 one year, 
i wo years, ree years, 

ge $2.00 a year. rate for members of 
Armed Forces $3.50 a year. 
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'.,.and a package of 1000 horsepower, please” 


It’s old-fashioned, our scientists tell 
us, to think of rocket power in terms 
of missiles. Its big, bright future 
is in Production, not Destruction. 
For rocket power promises to make 
possible horsepower in packages. 
Packages of exact pre-determined 
size to meet innumerable industrial 


needs—for example, to actuate emer- 





gency devices, instantly, with their 
own self-contained power source, 
And ia many other ways, which re- 
search will develop, contribute to 
the increased safety and efficiency of 
mining, transportationand industry. 

Aerojet Engineering Corporation 
and the General Tire and Rubber 
Company of California—two of 


» Headquarfers: AKRON, OHIO—Other Domestic Pleafs af: Wabash, Indiaag 
(Mechanical Goods) * Pasadena ond Azusa, California (Aerojet Engineering Corporation) 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio » Waco end Baytown, Texas Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
Barnesville, Georgia + Foreign Plants ia: Mexico (2) * Chile » Venezuela © Portugal 


our subsidiaries—are providing the 
practical know-how behind this 
scientific investigation of man’s 
newest source of versatile power. 
It is another example of General’s 
program of collaboration with 
scientists in many fields to provide 
the proving ground for theories 


that promise better means of living. 


Um 
GENERAL 


TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY 


















3)..,. How would you like to go to work or 
‘] 77 go shopping or eat out — on a blue 

Monday after a swell week-end—and 
feel like hitting the ball a mile? 

The right kind of air conditioning — Worthington 
Air Conditioning — will help you to feel like that. 
Air that’s as fresh as on a fairway, as clean as over 
water — cool — never clammy — that makes you 
forget it’s one day down and five to go. 

If you run a business, your employes, customers 
and visitors will want to feel that way, too, so you'd 
better see a Worthington Air Conditioning distrib- 








Sunday weather for a Blue Monday 


utor. You'll benefit from a 50-year experience in man- 
ufacturing air conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment. 

Making more of the vital ‘innards’: compressors, 
engines, turbines, condensers, pumps, valves, fittings 
— Worthington is better able to give you integrated 
air conditioning. Unit conditioner or completely- 
engineered system, there’s more worth in Worthington. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, Air 
Conditioning and Refrigeration Division, Harrison, N. J. 
Specialists in air conditioning and refrigeration machinery 
for more than $0 years. 
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ST. REGIS SERVES THEM ALL 


St. Regis Paper Company can and does serve 
them all because we make a wide range of 
wood cellulose products. 

In fact the growing demands of 21 basic 


_ industries, expanding to meet tomorrow’s 


requirements, are reflected in a broad ex- 
pansion program in all divisions of St. Regis. 

“Tacoma” pulp... high grade, long- 
fibered, bleached and unbleached .. . is 
favored by paper manufacturers. 

Magazine publishers, mail order houses 
and printers select St. Regis lightweight 
groundwood papers for their fine printing 
qualities and lack of “show through”. 


Manufacturers rely on St. Regis multiwall 
paper bags to protect their products in tran- 
sit and in storage. More than 300 different 
products ... chemicals, foods, building 
materials . . . are speedily and economically 
packed by St. Regis Packaging Systems 
(Packers and Valve Bags). 

Panelyte plastics find wide use in the re- 
frigeration, automotive, aviation and electri- 
cal industries. 

Product and Market Research are moving 
apace with expansion of production facili- 
ties to enable us to maintain and improve our 
service to industrial America. 


Your inquiry will receive prompt, careful atten- 
tion from any one of the sales offices listed. 


ST. REGIS PAPER 


St. Regis Products are sold by St. Regis Sales Corporation: NEW YORK * CHICAGO © BALTIMORE * SAN FRANCISCO 
Mlentown > Birmingham + SBesten - Cincinnati + Cleveland © Ballas © Denver * Detroit + Franklin, Va. + tos Angeles + Nazareth, Pa. * New Orieans + Ne. Kansas City, Me. 
Ocala, Fla. + Q@swege + Seattle + Syracuse + Tolede © Trenton + Suenes Aires, Argentina - Sae Pauls, Brazil - IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd., Montreal 





PRODUCTS: St. Regis Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate puip . . Multiwall Bags and Bag-filling Machines 
*, «Printing, Publication and Specialty Papers . . . Panelyte — The St. Regis Structural Laminated Plastic. 
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EARLY AMERICAN 


Eight to twelve months’ supply of free- 
lathering Old Spice Shaving Soap. The $7 
simple, sensible way to shaving comfort. 


NEW REFILL 
NOW AVAILABLE 


ne cotinine, 


3 — 








LSE RRR 


"#Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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EARLY AMERICAN 


— 


Slips easily into your Old Spice mug to 
give you another 8 to 12 months’ su ipply 
of this fine quality Shaving Soap. 

Each a Shulton Original 


SHULTON, Rockefeller Center, New York 
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that he “spearheaded” us, whatever that 
means. 

What brought us together was Mr. Cain’s 
remarkable ofter to take charge of the copy- 
rights of “every writer in the country” and 
consequently to control every writer's ideas, 
opinions, and beliefs. We are quite willing 
to be called right wing if that’s what the 
Cain authority isn’t. 


Joun ERsKINE 
Chairman 
American Writers Association 


New York City 


NEwsweEEXK regrets that last-minute space 
adjustments caused omissions which Mr. 
Erskine describes as “deodorizing.” George 
Sokolsky’s role was confused—both in News- 
WEEK and in the writing trade generally— 
because his vigorous criticism of the Cain 
plan in his syndicated column preceded 
formation of the American Writers’ Associa- 
tion, of which he was a member. 


“Man, Inc.” 


The wants and desires of the exhausted 
businessman have been publicized for lo, 
these many years. But the woman in indus- 
try is a comparatively new thing and thus 
her after-hour whims have been grossly 
neglected. 

I have often wondered what it is that tired 
businesswomen want. I am grateful to Jane 
Morris for telling me that they want to be 
wooed ( NewsweEEK, Oct. 7). Will you please 











eSATA 


Jane Morris, author of “Women, Inc.” 


inform Miss Morris that. have been told, by 
women who should know, that in me are 
combined the best features of Rudolph Val- 
entino, Napoleon, Casanova, and Byron. I am 
“Man, Inc.” Who is Jane Morris, anyway? 
And what does she look like? 
B. P. SAMUELSON 
New York City 
Do 

Whose Iron Curtain? 

It is a rare treat to find an error in NEws- 
WEEK but I have one on my fork. 

On Sept. 30, you called Winston Churchill 
the author of the phrase “The Iron Curtain.” 
You and vour readers will be surprised to 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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As stimulating as a crisp au- 
tumn day—and just as full of 


Cu/ OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT pep! It’s more car all the way 





WITH 





MORE STYLE 


Two-tone interiors, low-slung lines, 
flowing contours and graceful proportions 
give Mercury an outstanding beauty 
you recognize and admire anywhere. 





MORE ROOM 


Room for six—and then some, in a 
Mercury! Room with comfort, because 
Mercury smooths out bumps, handles 
so easily it’s a joy to drive and ride in, 


MERCURY — DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


through. Sleek and smart, big 

and powerful, Mercury has a , 
perfection and reliability born 

of decades of automobile de- 
signing and engineering. See it, 
compare it, drive it. You will 
realize then why we say again 

and again— Mercury gives you 
more of everything you want! 


MORE MILEAGE 





Mercury is big, yet costs little to operate! 
Balanced carburetion and new pistons keep 
gas and oil consumption way down, This 
car has real performance built in, 








Cut-away model of the Stratocruiser 


“Look, Mother—downstairs, too!” 


One of the first things vou'll notice 
about the new Bocing Stratocruiser— 
goimg into service next year on leading 
airlines—is_ its unique double-deck de- 
sign. ‘This feature gives it a comfort- 
able roominess never before approached 
in a land-based transport plane. 

In the big main cabin the seats are 
deep and soft, for perfect relaxation. 
Sleeper berths are extra long and wide. 
There’s a spacious powder room and 
an equally spacious dressing room for 
men. The completely equipped g galley 
provides for serving delicious me: ils 


aloft. Most pleasing of all, voull have 
the freedom of two decks. ¢ 
a stairway, 


Going down 
vou ll find voursclf in a 
roomy, handsomely appointed lounge! 

Along with all these comforts you 
will enjoy the Stratocruiscr’s superior 
air and altitude conditioning, its 
smoothness in flight, its great speed 
and dependability, designed into the 
airplane by the same engincering skill 
that produced the B-17 Flying Fortress, 
B-29 Supertortress and 8 great 
Bocing aircraft. Bocmg Airplane Com- 


pany, Scattle, W as’ Wichita, Kans. 


Boeing is building fleets of Stratocruisers for these forward-looking airlines: 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS » SWEDISH INTERCONTINENTAL AIRLINES e NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


AMERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES ¢ UNITED AIR LINES « BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 





Deep, reclining seats for utmost comfort 


BOEING 


STRATOCRUIEIS ER 





, Showing spacious twin-deck design 








lesign 
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learn that it was coined by William Joyce, 
the Lord Haw-Haw who died as a traitor. 
In the early spring of 1945 he said over 
Radio Hamburg: “The iron curtain of Bol- 
shevism has come down across Europe.” 
The same phrase was then used on May 2. 


1945, over Radio Flensburg, by Count 


Schwerin von Krosigk, Foreign Minister in 
Admiral Doenitz’s short-lived government: 
“On the east, the iron curtain is moving 
steadily forward.” 

Don’t adorn Churchill with other people’s 
feathers The greatest master of English 
prose NOW living does not need them. 

RoBERT INGRIM 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Mr. Ingrim may have run across his in- 
formation in doing research for his book 
“After Hitler Stalin?” But even so he must 
agree that it was not until Churchill ‘used 
the phrase that it gained the international 
currency it now has. 


Do 


Sermon for Nitwits 


It is very heartening to read that at last 
the worm is turning and librarians are re- 
tusing to answer the telephone questions of 
radio quiz fans (Newsweek, Oct. 7). But 
who would expect the soap-sud brains who 
follow these programs to know what libraries 
are for? 

Where are those answer-hunting hordes 
when the city fathers are cutting the always 
inadequate library appropriations and _re- 
fusing to give librarians more than starvation 
wages? 

If all the millions who listen to the “some- 
thing for nothing” radio programs would 
read a good book and do something to help 
their library, the results for them and for 
their communities would far exceed in value 
all the money that is thrown away on the 
fake “education” of quiz programs. 


ALEXANDER KENT 
Red Bank, N. J. 


Pom 


The Wallace Question 


I believe that former Secretary Wallace is 
an honest and a brave man, He knows what 


he thinks and he’s not afraid to say so, 


Occasional outbursts of the Wallace type 
are good for our country. They serve to form 
public opinion by objection to, or agreement 
with them. 

In the case of the now-tamous New York 
speech, the American press and public raised 
aloud voice of rebuke and disapproval. This 
can have only one ultimate effect, that of 


encouraging Byrnes and strengthening our 
foreign policy. 

Thus, Wallace has done his country a serv- 
ice. The world now knows for a certainty 
that the American people are directly behind 
Byrnes and his policies. 


ALEXANDER STOLLEY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Diaper Service 
Please forward the enclosed dozen diapers 


to Mrs. Walter Dutka of Detroit ( News- 


WEEK, Sept. 23) with the compliments of 
my two youngsters, Alvin and Jean, aged 2 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Me 
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Her dress is no more out-of-date 


than the books she teaches from 


An old-fashioned dress is quaint and 
amusing, but old-fashioned school text- 
books are really tragic. 


You would be amazed at the num: 


ber of schools that are using textbooks, 


maps, and globes made many years ago, 


materials as outmoded as a Gibson 
Girl’s dress. This is the result of piti- 
fully inadequate appropriations, in 
many of our schools, for such neces- 
sary teaching tools. It’s a big handi- 
cap to both teachers and pupils to 
have to use, year after year, shabby 
and worn materials sadly out-of-date. 

This is but one of the serious prob- 
lems that face schools and the people 
concerned with their administration. 
Rand M&Nally, after more than half a 
century of close association with them, 


is well aware of their many difficulties. 


By acquainting you with the situation, 
we hope to invite your cooperative 
interest. 


For example, teachers’ salaries are 


way below those of the average “white. 


collar” worker. Schools are greatly 
overcrowded. Many of them have in- 
adequate equipment. The rising cost of 
materials and facilities is not matched 
by an increase in available money. 

Rand M¢Nally is proud of its close 
association with American schools in 
supplying them with maps, globes, and 
books. American education is the fin- 
est in the world. But it is still not as 
fine as it could be. Why not inquire 
into your local school financial situa- 
tion? Your interest may be of very 
real help to your children and those 
who educate them. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


1856—-Our 90lh Yoar—41946 
NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO «+ SAN FRANCISCO ¢ WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks +» School Maps Children’s Rooks « Road Maps « Travel Folders + Tickets 


Coupon Books + Maps « Atlases « Globes + Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 








ALL THINGS HUMAN CHANGE... 















































I ris were your family, you’d know what you want 
to see in future photographs. But will you? 

Have the children’s education and mother’s needs been 
provided for—just in case you step out of the picture? Or, 
even if you live long past your span—will you be free from 
financial worry? 

Perhaps you're all set —no matter what happens. But 
remember, all things human change. ‘The perfect insur- 
ance program of a year ago may not fit your needs now. 
Wouldn't it be a good idea to check your policies with 
vour New England Mutual Career Underwriter, today? 


1950 


1956 


Every New England Mutual policy contract guarantees 
permission to the policyholder to change his plan, not once, 
but whenever his family situation changes. This change 
provision is worked out on a cost basis, calling for the 
difference in reserves only. 


New England Mutual 
Lye Insurance Company @- Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 
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@ Today, any car that runs is a good car, 
whether it's a '46—or '36. It deserves protec- 
tion from freeze-up—and the best is “Pres- 
tone” anti-freeze. One shot lasts all winter, 
because it doesn’t boil away or foam off. 
Prevents rust and corrosion too. 

There's a lot more “Prestone” anti-freeze 
this year...more than at any time since 


Yes—there is more “Prestone” 
anti-freeze this year than at any 
time since 1941— but more 
people seem to want it too! 


Ser) for ever 'y 


of a lot more 
—but still not 
quite enou gh 








1941. But, with demand exceeding supply, 
some motorists are going to be “left out in 
the cold.” To avoid freeze-up damage, get 
your “Prestone” anti-freeze early. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unt of Unton Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Oss 


The words ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘‘Prestone’’ are registered trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Ine, 


1 “Prestone” anti-freeze, like most 
other products, depends on the 
utilization of raw materials and equip- 
ment drawn from many fields. Recent 
industrial dislocations have affected 
our plant-expansion program, which 
was not authorized during the war. 
Planned for years, it is well advanced; 
but che real benefit will not be felt 
in 1946. 


PRESTONE: 


TRADE-MARK 


there’s still a 
“Prestone” anti-freeze 
shortage: 





“Prestone”’ anti-freeze must be pro- 

duced and packaged long before 
cold weather. Last spring and summer 
the food shortage diverted packaging 
materials to the need of starving mil- 
lions, and adversely affected our abil- 
ity to meet 1946 requirements. So 
your dealer may be selling “‘Prestone”’ 
anti-freeze from 5-gallon cans in ad- 
dition to the familiar 1-gailon cans. 
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“YOU'RE SAFE AND YOU KNOW IT!_ONE SHOT LASTS ALL WINTER 
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TEARING YOUR( 
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over a new 
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problem‘) © 
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PUT IT UP TO 
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TAGS + LABELS + SEALS 


S your product handicapped for want of an appropriate package...a 
properly designed set-up box? Then it’s time to do something—and the 
logical first step is to get in touch with Dennison. 
Maybe it’s smarter styling you want, the kind that adds point-of-sale 
glamour to a new perfume. Or do you need a protective feature such as 


used to cushion a thermometer? Perhaps you’re looking for a combination 
unit, a dozen individual boxes in an easel-back display carton, 


To the ingenuity Dennison displayed in 1844 when we produced the 
first domestic paper-covered box has been added a century of develop- 
ments. Today we can offer low cost, automatic production for chain store 
packages, patiently engineered special constructions, or elaborate hand- 
finished cases for costlier merchandise. 

If your product calls for set-up boxes, you’ll know your problem will be 
approached with experience and understanding when you put it up to 


Dennisow 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


Dennison-created set-up boxes are helping other prominent 
manufacturers obtain better retail displays and sales. If you 
would like to give your product the same advantage, write 
today. Dennison Manufacturing Co., 504 Ford Avenue, 
Framingham, Mass. 





+ SET-UP BOXES * MARKING SYSTEMS 


> PAPER SPECIALTIES 
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years, 3 months, and 9 months respectively, 


¢ 


I 


a 


However, please ask her to stop griping 


about her “shortages” and count her biess 
ings instead. My two babies lost their daddy 
last April. 


Mrs. AMy REINER 
New York City 


@ In your Sept. 23 issue I read Mrs. Walter 
Dutka’s letter about the diaper crisis. If 
you care to give the lady my address and 
have her write to me I will be only too glad 
to send her new or used diapers. I can 


sympathize with her as I went through the | 
same thing during the winter of 1943 in | 


Halifax, Nova Scotia, and it wasn’t only 
diapers I couldn’t get. 
Mes. F. W. Gace 
Naranda, Que. 


Newsweek forwarded Mrs. Reiner’s dia- 
pers and Mrs. Gage’s address. Mrs. Dutke 
lives at 8059 Witt, Detroit, 9. 


oe 


The Smile and The Leer 


“Art is truth and Beauty is the smile on 
the lips of Truth.” 


In your Sept. 30 issue there is a letter 


wader “he \e ating “Coronation: OM ant 


New: 
Some of the most beautiful things ever 


created in the world were of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, not only 
in pictures and sculpture, but by the great 
goldsmith Cellini and others. They had truth, 
dignity, and magnificent workmanship. Sure- 
ly they are preferable to this modern school 
of art and some of its atrocities—for instance, 
Aronson’s “Coronation” which is so incredi- 
ble as to be almost obscene and Pickens’s 
idea of children (NEwsweEEk, Sept. 23). 

No matter how sincere these artists may 
be they are portraying nightmares, things 
of horror that are inconceivable to a healthy 
mind. Were 1 to meet their counterparts in 
life, I for one would have a nervous col- 
lapse... 


ELFIE THomMas CARR 
Long Beach, Calif. 
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Pickens sees children like these 
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EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW insures your safety and greatly improves riding and 


driving comfort. 


. about the new Dodge car is that it gives you all of The new Dodge speaks so well for itself, in style 
the combined advantages of Floating Power, All-Fluid and performance, it seems silly to labor the subjects 
Drive, and Full Floating Ride. with more words of description. 


Production is improving. If you have to wait a while 
You get a cushioned, fluid quality of handling and for delivery, we sincerely thank you for your patience 
performance which protects the life of the car indefinitely, and promise you this very rich reward. 





SMOOTHEST CAR AFLOAT 


—— 
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Kuppenheimer 


Clothes by Kuppenheimer have the character 
that is the choice of men who seek the mark 
of good breeding in everything they own 
and wear. For seventy years Kuppenheimer 
design, fabric and craftsmanship have 
meant tailoring value far above the ordinary. 


AN INVESTMENT IN GOOD APPEARANCE 
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RAPID ROBOTS: This is all about the 
new machines that do practically every- 
thing except empty the wasté-baskets in 
our Fulfillment Department. In addition 
to getting Newsweek to you as fast as 
possible, and also 
collecting for it, 
Fulfillment is the 
departnfent that 
gets your letters 
saying you haven't 
received your copy 
of NEWSWEEK or 
asking us to stop 
billing you. Inter- 


pee 





national Business Machines custom-built 
some of these machines to fill News- 
WEEK'S particular needs and enable us to 
keep such complaints down. Here’s how: 

Say John Doe writes a letter with a 
check for a subscription. Right away a 
card starts getting punched around and 
winds up as a Master Card full of holes 
which are coded. These holes, punched 
in numbered spaces, tell, on order, Mr. 
Doe’s state and town, his last name and 
initials, street address, the length of his 
subscription, the rate, whether it is a 
cash transaction, and almost anything 
except whether Mr. Doe beats his wife. 
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These vital statistics are checked 
against a Master Card file to eliminate 
any such duplication as two copies—or 
two bills—going to the same person. By 
this time, Mr. Doe’s card looks like a 
piece of player piano roll. After it is all 
verified, duplicates are made, about 
which we will tell you later if you stay 
with us. Then the original goes into a 
tabulator which tots up, to the tune of 
eighty a minute, the day’s receipts. Next 
comes the embossing, a nice word for the 
process involved in addressing the maga- 
zine. The card is placed in a machine 
which reads all those holes and actuates 
keys on automatic  stencil-cutting ma- 
chines specially designed and hand-tooled 
for NEwsweEk by the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. They cut the address 
which finally appears on the magazine. 

We had better get back to those dupli- 
cate cards before this thing gets snarled 
any further. They are put into a machine 
which sorts them, at four hundred a min- 
ute, into pertinent categories. For one 
thing bills are automatically prepared 
from those duplicate cards and contain 
sufficient coded information to enable 
quick and efficient 
handling of your 
remittances. A sin- 
gle bill is prepared, 
sent out, and when 
it returns with a 
check attached, it 
goes into a collat- 
ing machine which 
matches it against 
the current list cards. All current list 
cards which come out unmatched are 
held for rebilling. Understand? 

If any of those machines get so they 

can write stories, we'll let you know. In 
fact, we may be asking you for a job. 
WORLD, INC.: In these days of war talk 
and disappointment with the UN, Ameri- 
cans in surprising numbers are turning to 
the various proposals for a world govern- 
ment. Recognizing this, NEWSWEEK as- 
signed its special projects editor, Harold 
Isaacs, to study the subject. On page 44 
appears his full report on this school of 
thought, why and what it is, and what 
organizations it has produced. 
THE COVER: On Oct. 10—“Double Ten” 
—as their civil war reaches the showdown 
stage, the Chinese people celebrate the 
35th anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of China. For,many of those 
years the Nationalist Army, of which 
these men are members, has been fighting 
Communist forces. Pictured by Guil- 
lumette, the soldiers are rolling in an 
American tank—symbol of the aid to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government which has 
confronted the United States with one of 
its hardest choices (see page 53). 
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WE’RE HANDLING 
142,000,000 
LOCAL CALLS A DAY 





That’s 25,000,000 more than a year ago—and an 
all-time high. 


a 


It didn’t seem possible that available equipment, 
with such additions as we could make, could be 
stretched to handle an increase like that. But it’s 
been done despite shortages of materials and other 
handicaps. Best of all, service keeps on being good 
on most calls. | 


There are delays once in a while but we're doing 
our best to make them fewer and fewer. Service 


will be better than ever as soon as new equipment 
can be made and installed. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


: > 
in Tomorrow s 


ot 


Capital Straws 





President Truman has told Cabinet 
members that Federal agencies must be 
streamlined and functions no longer nec- 
essary abolished. Secretary Krug already 
is at work on his plans and hopes eventu- 
ally to cut Interior’s expenditures nearly 
in half . . . Chester Bowles, on a job- 
exploring visit in Washington last week, 
offered himself for a diplomatic post 
or as a special White House emissary 
to study economic problems. Truman 
noncommittally told him to write a memo 
about his project for an economic tour . . . 
Lt. Gen. Bedell Smith, U. S. Ambassador 
to Russia, wants to return from Moscow, 
at least for a rest. 


Deferred Appointments 

White House intimates say the Presi- 
dent has been convinced that it is politi- 
cally wise to defer major appointments 
until after the November elections. Ap- 
pointments to the five-man Atomic En- 
ergy Commission have been delayed by 
the President’s failure to persuade some 
of the men he wants to accept the jobs. 
Some of them, however, have now been 
chosen but the actual appointments prob- 
ably will not be made until after the 
election. Two almost sure names are 
David Lilienthal, TVA chairman, and 
Sumner Pike, former member of the SEC. 
A group of Catholic laymen are urging 
the appointment of William Jeffers, for- 
mer rubber director, as U. S. Ambassador 
to London. Truman, however told*inquir- 
ers last week that he doesn’t expect to 
fill the post immediately and will look 
the field over carefully. 


National Notes 

There’s little likelihood that the Justice 
Department will again press prosecution 
in the mass sedition trial. The govern- 
ment is going through legal motions of 
resuming the case in December, but no 
vigorous fight for convictions is planned 
owing to lack of stand-up evidence . . . 
Washington’s most reorganized agency— 
the War Assets Administration—may be 
reorganized again in another attempt to 
speed up the sale of surplus war goods. 
Privately WAA officials still lay the blame 
on Army and Navy officers who can’t 
make up their minds on what to declare 


surplus . . . Alfred Schindler may quit as 
Under Secretary of Commerce, possibly 
for an executive post in the television 
field... Comdr. Joseph L. Miller, special 
assistant to OWMR Director Steelman, 
also expects to quit next month and re- 
turn to private business. 


Gromyko’s Tip 

It wasn’t publicized at the time but 
Soviet Ambassador Gromyko told Bernard 
Baruch shortly before Henry Wallace de- 
livered his controversial Madison Square 
Garden speech that U.S. public opinion 
was not solidly behind the Baruch plan 
for atomic control and that an impending 
event would prove it. Baruch’s friends 
believe Gromyko was tipped off that the 
Wallace speech was coming and _ told 
something of. its contents. 


Timid Brass 


The presentation of the Australia-to- 
U.S. Truculent Turtle fliers to President 
Truman (see page 88) posed a problenr 
for his Naval aide, Capt. James H. Fos- 
kett. It seemed that nearly every Navy 
brass hat in Washington wanted to get 
into the ceremony. After much dickering 
with Admiral Nimitz, Foskett was able to 
cut the attendance to twelve admirals, 
three captains, and three commanders. 


.When the President went into the rose 


garden to pose with the fliers, one press 
photographer told the brass to stay be- 
hind in the Presidential office until he had 
made his picture. The brass obeyed. 


Diplomatic Feud 


A smoldering feud between Assistant 
Secretary of State Spruille Braden and 
George Messersmith, U.S. Ambassador 
to Argentina, is likely to break into the 
open and result in the resignation of one 
or both participants. Messersmith believes 
that Braden is sabotaging his attempts to 
improve Argentine-American relations 
while Braden appears to be under the 
impression that the ambassador had “sold 
out” to President Peron. 


Trivia 

Passing the Commerce Department 
building, the spieler on a Washington 
sightseeing bus now tells his passengers: 
“This is where Cornwallace surrendered” 
... The OPA calls beer bottles “narrow- 
necked glassware for malt beverages” . . . 
Window shades were raised by an OPA 
order last week . . . A War Department 
press release is headlined: “Army seeks 
qualified reserve officers for overseas JAG 
assignments.” JAG is the abbreviation for 


Judge Advocate General . . . UNRRA 
employes in Washington, veterans of 
many Slav crises, now refer to their own 
job terminations as “liquidations.” 


oe 


Trends Abroad 


The Austrian Government is reported 
to feel that Secretary Byrnes, having an- 
nounced an American policy toward Ger- 
many, should follow it up with a similar 
statement regarding Austria. Hence, it 
is not unlikely that an Austrian policy 
statement will be made after the Paris 
peace conference . . . Rumors persist in 
Washington diplomatic circles that Gen- 
eralissimo Franco, who has been studying 
ways to hold a “safe” election in Spain, 
will call for a national vote before the 
year is up. One reason is that Franco’s 
hand is stronger today than ever because 
of the Anglo-American “firm” policy 
toward Russia . . . Although there has 
been no official confirmation from mili- 
tary sources, Yugoslav volunteers are re- 
liably reported to be filtering into Al- 
bania, presumably to help back Alban- 
ian territorial claims against Greece. 





What’s Germany Making? 

Despite optimistic news stories, no sig- 
nificance should be attached to the unex- 
pected Russian agreement to a four-pow- 
er investigation of industrial disarmament 
in all four zones of Germany. Top Amer- 
ican Military Government officials in Ber- 
lin point out that the Russians failed to 
set a date. They would not agree to an 
investigation in November, as implied, 
and refused to discuss any other date. 
The same officials feel that the Western 
Allies won't be permitted to see any plants 
in the Soviet Zone for a long time. Brit- 
ain and the U. S. sought an investigation 
because they have convincing evidence 
that the Russians are operating German 
war plants at full blast turning out muni- 
tions for the Soviet Army in violation of 
the Potsdam Agreement. 


Jap Political Stirrings 

U.S. Military Government officials in 
Tokyo think they see in two recent devel- 
opments grounds for a modest degree of 
optimism regarding the chances for dem- 
ocracy in Japan. One is a tendency of the 
people to take an increasing interest in 
the proposed new constitution. There 
were only 73 persons in the public gal- 
lery the day the debate on the constitu- 
tion opened. Public attendance now 
ranges from ten to fifteen times that 
manv. The second encouraging develop- 
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ment is a demand for higher salaries for 
members of the Diet. Members now re- 
ceive 3,000 yen a year—$200 at present 
rates of exchange. On the grounds that 
able men of modest means—or none at 
all-must be financially able to serve in 
the Diet, it is now proposed that salaries 
be raised to 30,000 ven, or $2,000, 


The U. S. and Turkey 

Insiders say Washington will go as far 
in opposing Russian demands on Turkey 
as the Administration thinks U.S. public 
opinion will back it up. Policymakers be- 
lieve the Soviet moves regarding the Dar- 
danelles are part of a larger pattern aimed 
at control not merely of the Straits but 
domination of the Near and Middle East. 
It is felt such control would “cut the 
world in two” and wreck the whole bal- 
ance of world power to America’s—and 
Britain’s—disastrous disadvantage. 


German Press Infractions 


U. S. Military Government has form- 
ally reprimanded three licensed German 
newspapers in the American Zone in the 
Reich. One pubnshed an article under 
the heading, “Third World War Already 
in Sight.” The second gave an anti-Semit- 
ic slant to an article on the black market. 
The third—the Siiddeutsche Zeitung of 
Munich—was boldest of all: It printed the 
standard Nazi “double lightning” symbol 


of the SS. 


Crime in Yugoslavia 

A delegation of leading Belgrade citi- 
zens calling on President Ribar of the 
Yugoslav Constituent Assembly last week 
to intervene on behalf of former Premier 
Trifunovich was given an inkling of the 
charges which will be preferred against 
him. “We have iron-clad evidence,” Ri- 
bar told the delegates, “that Trifunovich 
maintained contact with the Americans.” 


Chinese Communist Tactics 
Communist quarters in Nanking and 
Shanghai remain confident over the mili- 
tary situation in spite of Nationalist gains 
in North China. They explain that the 
Red troops can resort to guerrilla warfare 
even if main centers like Kalgan are lost. 
Recent withdrawals from large cities by 
Communist forces are interpreted. to 
mean a shift to the old game of mobile 
hill fighting. The Communists believe 
that as long as thev can harass Chiang 
Kai-shek’s transportation lines he will 
never be able to defeat them or even be 
able to unifv China without direct Com- 
munist participation in the government. 


Foreign Notes 

The Russians are particularly bitter 
about the acquittal of Hans Fritzsche, 
Nazi radio propagandist, who was the 
only one of the 21 Nuremberg defendants 
captured by the Soviet Amy, . , The 


Grand Multi of Jerusalm told Lebanese 


affcials who invited him to Beirut that 
he prefers his present Eavptian sanctuary 





to “Anglo-French dominated Lebanon” 
... The Russian commander of Northern 
Korea asked for a discontinuance of the 
weekly mail exchanges with U, S. forces 
in Southern Korea. Excuse: to help check 
the spread of cholera... U.S. Military 
Government in Germany now employs 
approximately 20,000 German civilians 
.. . In exchange for delivery of its coal 
to Western European countries, which are 
obtaining much of their fuel from the 


U. S., Poland expects to ask for a substan- 
tial loan. 


oo 
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New Auto Models 


ccene of continuing material short- 
ages (see page 86), Ford has postponed 
introduction of its real postwar models 
until after 1947. Instead, around the end 
of this year, it will make some eye-catch- 
ing changes in radiator grilles and other 
bright work. General Motors has set pro- 
duction quotas for its present models and 
will make face-lifting changes when they 
are filled—also about December. Chrvs- 
ler may continue its present models into 
1947 but most of the independents—ex- 
cept Studebaker and Kaiser-Frazer, now 


selling “1947 models”—are expected to 
follow Ford and G. M. 


Commerce-State Liaison 
Businessmen engaged in foreign trade 
believe the appointment of W. Averell 
Harriman as Secretary of Commerce will 
spur the move to build a government 
commercial-intelligence service on a par 
with Britain’s. Interrupted by the war, 
efforts to obtain more and better foreign 
information for U. S. firms were aided by 
recent legislation permitting the State De- 
partment to pay higher salaries to com- 
mercial attachés of U. S. Embassies. 
However, since 1939 when the selection 
of these attachés was transferred from 
Commerce to State, no satisfactory meth- 
od has been worked out to give Com- 
merce a voice in the appointments. Now 
with Harriman, experienced in foreign 
affairs, heading Commerce, a close liaison 
with State is expected. In addition, top 
priority in State’s reorganization program 
is being given to overhauling Under Sec- 
retarv Clavton’s economic divisions. 


Business Footnotes 

Unable to hire more stable emploves 
because of the manpower shortage, auto 
companies are harassed bv a high rate of 
labor turnover and absenteeism. At Ford 
in August both figures were 50% greater 
than before the war, with a 3% turnover 
indicating that in one vear 36% of the 
force would change. G. M.’s absentee 
rate of 4.7% in September was triple that 
of 1941... Great Britain is concentrat- 
ing on a large-scale program emphasizing 
export of British aircraft as a part of its 
program for economic recovery ,, , Har- 
" * ] 
ry Bridges, West Coast head of the C10 

— 

longshoremen's union who organized the 
striking Hawaiian sugar workers, next 
plans to organize sugar workers in Puerto 


ene | 


Rico and Cuba . . . Production of pre. 
pared flour mixes, which have been rapid. 
ly gaining in popularity with housewives, 
is being seriously curtailed by shortages 
of shortening and sugar, Some producers 
may be forced to suspend operations, 





Radio Notes 


I and when Arturo Toscanini retires 
from the podium, NBC will probably dis- 


. band its NBC Symphony Orchestra . . 
Advertising agencies are swamped with | 


proposals for new programs copying Pot 
O’Gold, the telephone give-away show on 


ABC . . . Don't look for any soap oper. | 


as on Mutual The network still bans 
them and will concentrate on audience. 
participation shows like Queen for a Day 
and Married for Life . . . A radio version 
of “My Sister Eileen” with Ruth Hussey 
in the leading role is now being offered to 
prospective advertisers . . . Some te- 
freshing new voices will be heard on the 
air this year. Conflicting rehearsal dates 
are preventing some veteran actors and 


chorus singers from taking on too manv 
chores so newcomers will get a break. 


Book Notes 
The collected writings of Ambrose 
Bierce with an introduction by Clifton 
Fadiman will be published in November 
by Citadel Press . . . Maj. Gen. John R. 
Deane, former head of the U. S. military 
mission in Moscow, has written a book 
called “The Strange Alliance” for publica- 
tion by Viking in January . . . Harper is 
using brown rabbit fur instead of paper 
for the slip-on cover of a new children’s 
book, “Little Fur Family,” by Margaret 
Wise Brown with colored illustrations by 
Garth Williams . . . A new book club is 
being organized to specialize in various 
aspects of American history. Among the 
judges will be Bernard De Voto, Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr., and Stewart Holbrook 
. Walter White, president of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, is writing his 
autobiography for Viking Press. 


Miscellany 


The Linguaphone Institute, which 
teaches languages by means of phono- 
graph records, is aiming at the salesman 
market with a series of disks describing 
24 regional dialects of the U.S... . Fred 
Beck, the West Coast ad man who writes 
the Farmers Market column in The Los 
Angeles Times, is being groomed as a 
radio humorist by CBS . . . The Com- 
munist party is launching a new weekly 
tabloid in Detroit to be called The Michi- 
gan Herald . . . “Our Bill” and “Penny, 
Harry Haenigsen’s comic strips about 
jive-talking teensters, will appear in book 
form early next year... Another twist on 


ghost-writing is furnished by a New York 
outht which supplies gags to press agents 
who, in tum, send them on to. gossip 


columnists as having been tossed off 


conversationally by their clients, The 
agencv guarantees no duplications. 
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HOTEL WILLIAM PENN| 




















] On your right is another famous Pittsburgh landmark. 
e No, it’s not a steel mill +. notacoal mine . not even 
the Ohio River—it’s the 8th largest hotel in the world, 


the Statler-operated William Penn, where you really 
are a guest! 
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Now this historic spot is a Statler dining room where 
e excellent food, expert chefs, and skilled waiters com- 
bine to offer just about the best meal in town. And so 


we move on... we move on, I say,.. shucks, I might 
as well enjoy a Statler meal, too. Oh, waiter! 





























Step right in to a typical Statler room. So large, so 

e airy, so tastefully decorated. Note the radio, the deep 
chairs, and, best of all, the really comfortable bed that 
insures a restful, refreshing sleep. 











You can see at a glance that the William Penn is right 

ein the center of things. That is the shopping section. 
There is the business district. And those are the the- 
atres. Practically every place you'd want to go is just 
a short stroll from the William Penn. 





























5 And here we are back in the lobby, surrounded by the 
t friendly atmosphere, the feeling of old-fashioned hos: 


pitality, the... . Hey, come away from that reistration 
desk! Drat it, now they all want to stay at the William 


Penn . . . I lose more darn sight-seers that way! 
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HOTELS STATLER IN 
BOSTON $3.85 BUFFALO $3.30 CLEVELAND $3.00 
DETROIT $3.00 ST. LOUIS $3.00 WASHINGTON $450 


STATLER-OPERATED 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA $3.85 HOTEL WILLIAM PENN $3.85 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Rates Begin of Prices Shown 


SHARE A MEAL—SAVE A LIFE! 
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Trends 





A downward trend in food and clothing prices shortly after 
Christmas is expected by some government economists. Others 
think the break won’t come until later in 1947. All agree that 
the peak will be passed next year. 


Heavy food production and a gradual falling off of exports are 
counted upon to force agricultural prices down. Meat prob- 
ably will remain high longer than other food products. 


A sharp decline in clothing costs is anticipated and it may not 
be far off. Supply pipelines are filling and this style-conscious 
industry dislikes big inventories. As supplies of durable goods 
increase, moreover, demand for soft goods will drop. 


A tougher U.S. foreign loan policy is emerging from a re- 
examination of lending problems within the State Department. 
The new policy probably will cut oft further financial assistance 
to Russian satellites, the unwilling as well as the willing. 


Present policy is to lend to countries behind the iron curtain in 
the hope of strengthening democratic forces and winning the 
friendship of their peoples, regardless of the nature of their 
governments. This scheme has been largely discredited by ex- 
perience in Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 


Further loans of this kind are unlikely. Applications from 
friendly nations like France, Greece, Turkey, China, and Italy, 
on the other hand, will receive sympathetic consideration. Even 
such borderline nations as Czechoslovakia probably will be in- 
cluded in the loan blacklist. 


Liberal and labor forces are so badly split over foreign policy 
that political realignments of major consequence are expected 
on the left after the Congressional elections. 


Third party possibilities are being discussed both by Commu- 
nist and anti-Communist leaders. At the recent meeting of self- 
styled Progressives in Chicago, however, most participants 
favored continued operation inside the Democratic party. 


A split in the CIO is possible, particularly if Philip Murray 
goes through with his threat to resign as president. If this hap- 
pens, some right-wing splinters may end up in the AFL. But 
most CIO unions are expected to remain where they are. 


Communist elements in the CIO gradually are becoming identi- 
fied and isolated. This is reducing their influence somewhat. 


Curtailment of living costs early next year is devoutly hoped for 
by Administration policymakers. If it happens in time, it may 
take enough heat out of labor’s wage-increase demands to fore- 
stall another crippling strike wave. 


No new wage policy is in sight. For the time being Truman 
will try to keep a few key prices under control and hold the 
Wage Stabilization Board together as a gesture toward wage 
control, however futile, to provide a drag on inflation until 
supply catches demand and prices start falling of their own 
accord. 


When price controls should be dropped is still a matter of dis- 
agreement within the Administration. Civilian Production Ad- 
ministrator Sni.!! thinks most of them can be abandoned at the 


vear-end, but Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 


Director Steelman believes controls must be continued well 
into 1947. 


Renewal of the War Powers Act beyond next spring to permit 
prolonged control of tin, rubber, and some building materials 
already is under discussion. 


A scheme for American participation in Rumanian industrial 
development will be discussed at the State Department soon 
but won’t get anywhere. The plan calls for half ownership of 
industries by Rumanian businessmen, one quarter by the Ru- 
manian Government, and one quarter by.American investors. 


Americans already doing business in Rumania aren't interested, 
and their experiences have scared off others. They can’t get 
compensation for property removed by the Russians and can’t 
sell their Rumanian products in non-Slav countries, where the 
currencies could be converted into dollars, 


An aggressive Democratic speaking campaign to stop, if pos- 
sible, the admitted Republican trend of the last few weeks is 
being planned by Chairman Hannegan and his party associates. 


Consequences of the election of a Republican House will be 
stressed. Democratic speakers will warn that divided control of 
Congress might produce a stalemate virtually stopping the nor- 
mal processes of Federal Government. 


American prestige abroad would be undercut by a Republican 
victory, the Democrats will argue, because the GOP is com- 
mitted to drastic tax reduction and such reduction would neces- 
sitate a sharp cut in Army and Navy expenditures. 


Liaison between White House and State Department is being 
improved to prevent another incident like the Wallace affair. 


Truman’s Palestine statement was cleared with Secretary Byrnes 
before its release. 


All policy statements and acts will henceforth be discussed be- 
tween aides of Truman and Byrnes as a matter of routine. If 


important, they will be cleared by the President and Secretary 
of State themselves. 


Withholding provisions of the present income tax law will be- 
come a permanent feature of Federal tax policy if Treasury 


experts have their way. They will strongly recommend their 
retention to the next Congress. 


Other administrative features of wartime taxes, such as the 
quarterly estimate of income, also will be approved for in- 
corporation in the permanent tax structure. 


Another flurry over foreign policy can be expected just before 
the Congressional elections, when Henry A. Wallace takes the 
stump to support Democratic candidates but also to attack the 
Administration's firm policy toward Russia. 


Wallace is keeping his promise to Truman to remain silent 
about foreign affairs until] after the Paris conference adjourns, 
Oct. 15. But he is scheduling a full calendar of speeches be- 
tween then and election day. : 
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“... Peace, Prosperity and Pepsi-Cola... boy what a platform! He’s bound to win.” 









































famous natural 





THOUSANDS OF LIVES nave been saved by Manila hemp 

—Nature’s, strongest hard rope fiber. A Manila rope no 
thicker than your finger supports more than a ton. The secret 
of Manila’s strength is the tubular structure of the hemp 
fiber, which carries food for the growing stalk. 











lite lines” 


NATIVES OF THE ORIENT first found how to twist 
these tough, flexible fibers into rope. Today, men in 
mines, lumber camps and hundreds of*other jobs entrust 
their safety to life lines of Manila. Similarly, industry trusts 
“life lines” of Bundyweld Tubing in hundreds of products. 





TRACTORS, trucks, home freezers and locomotives all 

owe improved efficiency to Bundyweld. It carries oil, 
fuel, vacuums and hydraulic fluids in motor cars, refrigerants 
in cooling units, gas in modern ranges. Everywhere, unique 
production methods give Bundyweld marked superiority. 


e ENGINEERS AND product designers rely 

““on Bundyweld for countless modern prod- 
ucts—in everything from cars and_ trucks 
to gas ranges and refrigerators. Let Bundy 


Research and Engineering Departments show 
you how Bundy Tubing can aid your product. 
Also available in Monel and nickel. Bundy 


Tubing Co., Detroit 1), Michigan. 





Pacific Metals Co,, Utd, 


3100 19th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Standard Tube Sales Corp. 


1 Admiral Ave. 
Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 


Lapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 404 Architects Bldg. 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


fi BUNDYWELD is different from other tubing because it 
é has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed throughout 
and copper coated inside and out. It is free from scale, closely 


held to dimensions, easily fabricated. Experts call it the 
outstanding tubing improvement of the century. 








x * x * 


Eo pecan: 


BUNDY , TUBING 
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Rutan & Co. Eagle Metals Co. Alloy Metal Sales Ltd. 


861 Bay St. 
Toronto 5, Canada 


Phila. 3, Pa. Seattle 4, Wash. 
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POLITICS: Bad Breaks for the Democrats 


Meat last week became the over- 


‘whelming central issue of the 1946 po- 


litical campaign. Without it, the Dem- 
ocrats felt deep in their boots that a 
landslide against them might be in the 
making; with meat restored by some 
miracle before Election Day, they might 
stem the tide. 

Not since the fateful year of 1932, 
when everything the Republicans 
touched turned to dust in their fingers, 
had a political party suffered such a 
parade of bad breaks. This year the Dem- 
ocrats had reaped the auto strike, the 
steel strike, the coal strike, the rail strike, 
the shipping strike, the OPA’s mistakes, 
the Wallace-Truman foreign-policy blun- 
der, the meat shortage, the confusion in 
Washington over it, and finally, the Wal- 
lace-Baruch exchange on atomic control 
(see page 34). To this list there could be 
added other factors which were having 
their effect—the general postwar unrest, 
the housing problem, hundreds of short- 
ages in materials and food, and an anti- 
Communist wave embarrassing to the 
Democratic party because of the radical 
straphangers still in its camp. 

In Washington last week, veteran of- 
ficials at Democratic headquarters were 
frank to admit that not in a score of years 
had so much gloom come their way. 
“Everything we've known was coming 
has come,” said one headquarters strat- 
egist. “. . . But it’s like the death of 
somebody who has been dying for years; 
when it happens it’s a shock.” 

The Polls Say: With field reports 
already none too bright, two newly,re- 
leased Gallup polls did little” to lift 
morale: (1) For the New York governor- 


ship: Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, Republi- 


can, 52 per cent; his Democratic op- 
ponent, Sen. James M. Mead, 34 per 


cent; undecided, 14 per cent; (2) for 
Senator in Ohio: Ex-Governor John 
Bricker, Republican, 56 per cent; his 
Democratic opponent, Sen. James W. 
Huffman, 28 per cent, undecided, 16 
per cent. 

How extensive the political panic over 


the meat shortage had become could be 
judged by the actions of two Democratic 


(fficeholders, Gov. Maurice J. Tobin 


of Massachusetts, and Mayor William 
O'Dwyer of New York. Both ordered an 


official search for meat; neither found 
enough to keep their areas in hamburgers 


fora day. Frantically, O'Dwyer wired the 


White House for an FBI inquiry into a 





Housecleaning? The Democrats hope not 


packer “conspiracy . . . to deprive the 
public of meat.” Immediately, the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute cracked back; “There 
is little meat because little livestock is 
coming to market. Meat cannot be pro- 


duced without livestock . . . Some people 
apparently choose to ignore the facts 


because of political or other reasons.” 


No Meat No Votes? 
Harry S. Truman met himself coming 


down the road again last week. Having 
already experienced the conflict of en- 
dorsing the Wallace foreign-policy speech 
and then withdrawing the endorsement, 


he underwent a similar contradiction on 


the touchiest current subject—meat. 
A week earlier the President had con- 


fidently predicted that fall runs of hogs 
and cattle would soon relieve the meat 
shortage. “I spent all my young days 
feeding hogs and cattle,” he had said, 
“and I know what I'm talking about on 
this.” But now he was confronted with 
the boldface type which his Reconversion 
Director, John R. Steelman, used in a 
quarterly report to announce: “We are 
plagued with shortages of some types of 
foods, and for some items the shortages 
will become worse this winter. This is 
especially true for meat.” 

Squarely on the spot, Mr. Truman last 
Thursday told his press conference that 
he saw no discrepancy between the two 
statements. Then he added: He was mak- 
ing a survey to see whether he agreed 
with his Reconversion Director; he 
thought Steelman’s statement was prob- 
ably correct. The President also volun- 
teered that his administration was keeping 
its fingers on the situation and would take 
action if necessary. 

Presumably no action was considered 
necessary last week: 


@ Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson ruled that meat was in short 
supply at the stockyards, however plenti- 
ful it might be on the hoof. Had he ruled 
otherwise, controls would have been re- 
moved automatically; but he couldn’t 
consistently rule that meat was not now 
in short supply when he had ruled it still 
in short supply when it flooded the mar- 
ket in August. Anderson warned that a 
new decontrol period would repeat last 
summer's “feast and then famine.” 


@ The OPA boasted that its increased ~ 
force which now numbers 2,500 agents, 
had virtually stamped out the black mar- 
ket in meat. Not mentioned: With meat 
production still down to one-quarter of 
the 1945 level, there wasn’t enough for 
a black market. 


@ Chairman Roy L. Thompson of the 
Price Decontrol Board, which had recon- 
trolled meat last August, ‘blandly urged 


the American people to “drop back to 
actual needs in meat” and to “have two 


meatless days a week if need be.” Mind- 
ful of public opinion, he put himself on 


a seafood diet in Washington restaurants, 
admitting he was “a little self-conscious” 


about ordering meat. 
@ Mrs. Daniel W. Bell, wife of another 


board member, served her husband chick- 
en stew, explaining: “The butcher blames 


me for everything, All the members 
wives are having a pretty tough time.” 


Where the meat shortage really hit 
home was at the American Meat Insti- 
tute’s annual banquet for 2,000 packers 


at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago: turkey 


replaced the traditional filet mignon. 
Only the Institute’s board chairman, 
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James H. McCall, could find some con- 
solation: “Think of the headlines and pub- 


licity our product is getting.” 


Significance--— 

The prospect that much meat will be 
back in normal trade channels before 
the November elections is slim. There is 
little, if any, mystery about where the 
meat is. It is on the hoof on farms. With 
record feed crops (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 7) 
farmers are feeding cattle and hogs to 
heavier weights for higher prices; hence 
the animals are not moving to the stock 
yards, 

Mutton and lamb, and some veal, will 
return first, then beef. But pork will be 
short much longer, because October hogs 
were marketed in August while price 
ceilings were off. If the meat shortage is 
the political dynamite that the politicians 
agree it is, there is next to no chance that 
Democratic worries will be lessened be- 
tween now and Election Day. 


And No Chickens 


GOP wits last week were offering their 
opponents a new slogan: “Vote for Tru- 
man—Two Families in Every Garage.” 


Milwaukee Comrade 


The Democratic high command last 
week came to grips with one of its most 
troublesome postwar problems—the _in- 
filtration of Communist sympathizers 
into party prominence. In Milwaukee last 
August, a PAC-backed candidate for 
the Democratic Congressional nomina- 
tion in Wisconsin’s Fourth District, Ed- 
mund V. Bobrowicz, had upset Rep. 
Thad Wasielewski, the incumbent. It was 
no secret that Bobrowicz, an agent for 
the Fur and Leatherworkers Union 
(CIO), had long been active in Com- 
amunist Causes. 

Last month the influential Milwaukee 
Journal decided to make an issue of it. 














Wallace: There is a fatal defect 

. in the American plan . . . That 
defect is the scheme of requiring other 
nations to enter into binding commit- 
ments not to conduct research into the 
military uses of atomic energy and to 
disclose their uranium and_ thorium 
resources while the United States re- 
tains the right to withhold its tech- 
nical knowledge . . . [until] some 
indefinite time in the future . . . We 
must be prepared to reach an agree- 
ment which will commit us to dis- 
closing information and destroying 
our bombs at a specified time or in 
terms of specified actions by other 
countries, rather than at our unfet- 
tered discretion. 
{ Baruch: Secretary Wallace’s state- 
ments reflect complete ignorance of 
the United States position . . . In the 
original presentation I said: 
“, . . the plan of control will have to 
come into effect in successive stages 
) .. . specifically fixed in the charter 
for transitions from one _ stage to 
another .. . We have not asked others 





) 
) 
Le 


{ Rapiers for Two; The Thrusts and Parries.. . . 


. effectual if . . 


to refrain from research on the mili- 
tary use of atomic energy and would 
not ask this unless we were prepared 


to cease such research ourselves. We 
have not asked others to disclose their 


own resources and could not do s0 
unless we were prepared to disclose 
our own .. . Neither the Soviet dele- 
gate nor any other representative on 
the Atomic Energy Commission has 
interpreted the United States propos- 
als as Mr. Wallace has.” 

Wallace: The veto issue is com- 
pletely irrelevant . . . If any nation 
violates the treaty provision, say, of 
permitting inspection . . . what action 
is there that can be vetoed? . . . The 
remaining signatory nations are free to 
take what action they feel is necessary, 
including the ultimate step of declar- 
ing war. 

Baruch: The controls established 
by the treaty would be wholly in- 
. the enforcement of 
security provisions could be prevented 
by the vote of a state which has signed 
the treaty ... The action which might 





Meticulously The Journal spread the 
record. With Milwaukee’s anti-Com- 
munist Polish-Americans and German- 
Americans, the impression was deep; in 
fact it was endangering the whole Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Last week, Robert E. Tehan, Demo- 
cratic state chairman, made a _ hurried 
trip to Washington to confer with Robert 
E. Hannegan, national chairman. Upshot: 
With Hannegan’s public backing Tehan 
announced that the Democrats were 
withdrawing their support of Bobrowicz. 
Presumably it would go to Wasielewski, 
currently running as an independent, 











*aruch: He was flabbergasted, patient, then exasperated 


but the probable effect would be to 
elect the Republican candidate, city ald- 
erman John Brophy. A Democratic 
spokesman in Washington sized it up: 
“We practically threw this seat out the 
window although it may mean the dif- 
ference between Republican and Demo- 
cratic control of the House. It should 
prove that the Democratic party isn't 
willingly accepting Communist support.” 


oe 


THE BOMB: Baruch Explodes 


Bernard Baruch, elder statesman, ad- 
viser to Presidents, and United States 
member of the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, was fed up and 
didn’t care who knew it—least of all for- 
nfer Secretary of Commerce Henry A. 
Wallace. Last week he told reporters the 
jull story of his at first patient, then 
exasperated, attempts to put Wallace 
straight on the official American policy 
for atomic energy. 


The story dated back to Sept. 18 with 


the publication of Wallace's letter of 
July 23 to President Truman. Wallace 
had complained that the atomic propos- 
als made by Baruch were self-righteous, 
one-sided, stubborn, and in some re- 
spects inferior to the Soviet plan. “Flab- 
bergasted” at the “major errors’ the 
letter contained, Baruch had rushed to 
the President for authorization to state 
that there had been “no change whats0- 
ever” in American atomic policy Fur- 
ther, he sat down and wrote a memorat- 
dum to the President. In it he quoted 
Wallace’s main points and, citing chap- 
ter and verse of official statements, me- 
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_.. of the Baruch-Wallace Duel Over the Atom } 


be vetoed is a proposal to punish a 


violation of the treaty . . . This pro- 
posal is in sharp contrast with the 
assumption that the only possible 


sanction against international crimes is 
resort to the ultimate political measure 
of war. 

Wallace: In some respects [the 
Russian] counterproposal goes even 
further than our plan [toward mak- 
ing] violations . . . a national and 
international crime. 

‘Baruch: The Soviet proposal to de- 
clare violation “a serious international 
crime” is not accompanied by any 
machinery for enforcement other than 
an appeal to the Security Council, 
with the veto intact to serve as a pos- 
sible shield to the violator. The pro- 
posal for national legislation might pre- 
vent misuse of atomic energy by pri- 
vate individuals within a country, but 
it would, of course, have no effect on 
the national governments themselves. 
Moreover, the Soviet proposal contains 
no suggestions for international preven- 
tive control measures as contrasted 


with punishment after an offense. 


Wallace: We may feel very self- 
righteous if we refuse to budge on our 
plan, and the Russians refuse to accept 
it, but that means only one thing— 
the atomic armament race is on in 
deadly earnest. 

Baruch: We have insisted only that 
the commission abide by its instruc- 
tions .. . We have repeatedly encour- 
aged the presentation of any other 
proposals which would meet . . . the 
mandate given the commission by the 
United Nations General Assembly last 
January which require it to | 
“make specific proposals .. . (b) for 
control of atomic energy to the extent 
necessary to insure its use only for 
peaceful purposes ... (d) for effec- 
tive safeguards by way of inspection 
and other means to protect complying 
states against the hazards of violations 
and evasions” . . . Any modification 
which achieved agreement, but failed 
to provide effective control and safe- 
guards . . . would be a fraud on the 
peoples of the world. 








ERRAND ———— 


ticulously rebutted them (see box). 
But neither the President nor Baruch 
had any hope that the matter could end 
there. Wallace, “in or out of the Cabi- 
net,” would have to set the record 
straight himself. Twice Wallace post- 
poned a scheduled meeting with Bar- 
uch. Finally, on Friday, Sept. 27, in 
Baruch’s Empire State Building office in 
New York, Wallace met with the elder 
slatesman and other members of the 
American atomic energy delegation. 
Wallace on Monday: After three 
hours of talk, Wallace admitted he had 
been misinformed, Baruch told reporters, 
and regretted not having consulted the 
American delegation before writing his 
letter. That afternoon, aides of Wallace 
and Baruch agreed on a statement for 
Wallace’s signature. The key paragraph: 
“I have concluded that . . . I was not 
fully posted on some aspects of the posi- 
tion of the United States representative 
[to the Atomic Energy Commission] . . . 
I am in full agreement with the princi- 


~ Des pursued by Mr. Baruch.” 


Breathing a sigh of relief, Baruch had 
looked forward with confidence to the 
critical meeting of the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s control committee only 
five days away—its first since Aug. 6. 

But Baruch’s staff was unable over the 
week end to reach Wallace so that he 
Might sign the document. Instead, Bar- 
Wh learned with dismay that the confer- 
ence of left-wing and liberal leaders in 
Chu (Newsweex, Oct. 7) had 


oped a resolution echoing Wallace's 
errors.” Whether this support had any- 
thing to do with it or not, by Monday 


“ 
a) 
- 


~) 


Wallace had evidently “changed his 
mind.” When Baruch telephoned, Wal- 
lace had a revised version. “My associ- 
ates will not let me eat crow,” he ex- 
plained. Instead of the key paragraph in 
the first draft, Wallace suggested: “I am 
also pleased to have their assurances that 
many points of the policies they are pur- 


suing are identical with my proposals 


and were in effect at an earlier date.” 


Wallace on Wednesday: All day 
Tuesday and most of Wednesday Bar- 
uch’s staff tried to negotiate with Wal- 
lace. Baruch sent telegrams to Harold 
Ickes, Philip Murray, and Henry Mor- 





Wallace: His associates refused to let him eat crow 


genthau Jr, principal speakers at the 
Chicago conference, demanding that they 
correct the resolution’s misstatements de- 
rived from Wallace’s charges. 

But time was growing short. The con- 
trol committee was already in session. 
Andrei Gromyko, Soviet delegate, who 
had several times aggressively contended 
that Baruch’s proposals did not have the 
full support of the American people, had 
reiterated his refusal to budge from the 
Soviet’s stand. Baruch was _ further 
alarmed by learning that Wallace’s let- 
ter was to be published in pamphlet form 
for wide circulation. 

When late Wednesday Wallace still 
showed no willingness to return to his 
first statement, Baruch felt that he could 
wait no longer. In the presence of Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves, Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, and other leading members of the 
American atomic energy delegation, he 
released the whole story, including his 
Sept. 24 memorandum to President 
Truman and his own angry telegram 
to Wallace, which he had sent only one 
hour before. 

The telegram: “I was disappointed 
and shocked by your suggestion over 
the telephone . . . You yourself said to 
me that I wonld not like it. That was 
putting it mildly, for there was nothing 
in your outline that admitted the errors 
in your letter . . . errors which you your- 
self said at our meeting . . . had arisen 
from the fact that you ‘obviously had not 
been fully posted on the facts’... As a 
result, these errors stand uncorrected by 
you. They are gravely dangerous to the 
delicate negotiations under way 
Yours is a responsibility for impairing 
the support of the American proposals 
which you frankly approved once your 
misunderstanding had been corrected . . . 
You have disappointed me sorely.” 

Wallace on Thursday: Unrepent- 
ant, Wallace issued a counter blast next 
day: “Mr. Baruch has spoken . . . It is 


Black Star 
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regrettable that he chose . . . to reaffirm 
the stubborn and inflexible position he 


has taken at a time when negotiations 


are in a critical phase.” Challenged on 
many of his original contentions, Wallace 


moved now to a position where don'’t- 
get-tough-with-Russia partisans could 


stand relatively firm. 
: : 20 
The new ground: Baruch’s “judgment 
= 


as to what fundamental principles “must 
' ' ” \ 
he maintained” to meet the Ceneral As- 


sembly’s mandate “has created the im- 
passe.” The impasse: the United States’ 


stockpiling of atomic bombs during the 
period of negotiations versus the Russian 


refusal to agree to an international sys- 
tem of inspection. His remedy: “As I 


indicated in my letter, we cannot hope to 


achieve Success... - with Russia until a 
plan is devised which will assure her, by 
deed as well as by word, of our sincere 


desire to pay due regard to Russian as 
cae 


well as American security needs . . 
believe we are in a better position to 


assume . . , leadership in initiating [such] 


‘ ” 
action. ‘ 
As for Baruch’s other points, Wallace 
dismissed them. Mere “shadow boxing 


about procedural details,” he said. For 


an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides. 


Cn 


COURT: Chief Justice’s Justice 


In the vault-like quiet ot the Supreme 
Court this week, Fred M. Vinson, 56- 
year-old Kentuckian, formally assumed 
his place on the bench as the nation’s 
thirteenth Chief Justice. Few, if any, of 
his twelve predecessors had faced a stern- 
er task. His problems: (1) How to re- 
solve the court’s fundamental split on so- 
called “dynamic” or fluid law vs. law by 





precedent (NEWSWEEK, June 17); (2) 
how to placate two openly feuding jus- 


tices, Robert H. Jackson and Hugo L. 


Black, whose personal differences had 
been aired publicly only last June (NEws- 


WEEK, June 3), 


“Ss 


LEGION: $200 Answer 


Three hundred San Francisco police 


reservists had been called up, the fire 
department had been alerted and health- 


department officials coached to handle 


« ” P 

any emergency. But San Francisco last 
week discovered that the American Le- 
gion’s 28th national convention was in 


no mood for antics, Less than half of the 


150,000 visitors which the convention 


was expected to attract proved willing to 


brave the problem of travel and hotel 


reservations. Of the 15,000 bunks set 


aside by the Navy on Treasure Island to 
take care of the anticipated overflow, 


only 153 were actually used, Those who 
did attend were far from the lusty brawl- 


ers of other years; there was only one 
arrest for drunkenness’; pranks in the 


streets and hotel lobbies were almost 


nonexistent. : 
But the dullness outside the conven- 


tion hall belied the fireworks inside, Sel- 


dom had a Legion convention made 
hotter news. At the official opening on 
Monday, Sept. 30, the 3,676 voting dele- 
gates had scarcely settled in their seats 
in the flag-draped Civic Auditorium be- 
fore National Commander John Stelle 
sounded the call for battle. His targets 
were Veterans Administrator Omar N. 
Bradley and the law which put a ceiling 
of $200 a month on allowances for on- 
the-job training and limited it to two 
years. In asking Congress for this meas- 
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Legion meeting: New commander Griffith salutes; majorettes and bands strut in parade down San Francisco’s Market Street | 


ure, Bradley, Stelle declared, 
faith” with the veterans and helped make 


the GI Bill of Rights “a pauper act.” 


Bradley’s One-Two: Two days later, 
General Bradley, boiling mad_ himself, 


stood on the speakers’ platform: “I an 


charged by my host, your national con- 
mander, with breaking faith with the 
veteran because I have sided with Cor 


gress in an effort to defend the rights of 


all veterans against the encroachments of 
the privileged few .. .. The abuse of 
their privileges by a small minority... 


can poison the American people agains 


all veterans . . . My host, your national 
commander, has chosen to jeopardize the 


rights of more than 13,000,000 other 


veterans of World War II to benefits of 
the GI Bill . . . There are among the 
ranks of the high-salaried professional 


veterans those who forget that the vet 


eran has paid—and is paying—for all that 
he gets, as a citizen or taxpayer.” 


Legionnaires listened in hostile silence, 
But Bradley was not through. He had 


clashed with Stelle before, over veterans § 


hospitals. No politician, the tough, plain- 
spoken Bradley was ready to have it 


out: “Not once during the entire yeat 
has- your national commander come to 


me with a sincere offer to help. Instead, 
he has deliberately obstructed our effort. 
He has impaired our progress by mis 
representing our objectives, What we 
have been able to accomplish this year 
. . . has been achieved, not because 
of, but in spite of, your national com- 
mander.” 

The applause was chillingly polite. 
Fifty front-row delegates who stood up 
in the customary: gesture of courtesy 
hurriedly sat down when they found ™ 
one following their example. Next day 
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the two-year limitation 

Behind the clash, experienced observ- 
ers saw the loom of a larger, coming 
struggle—a Legion attempt to recover the 
influence it had enjoved for vears in the 
Veterans Administration under Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines. The big question: 
Could President Truman afford to: back 
Bradley’s independence in the face of 
the Legion’s potent political influence? 
The Legion also: 


@ Rejected Secretary of War Robert 
P; Patterson’s compromise universal-mili- 
tary-training plan, which substituted six 
months of intensive training, fol- 
lowed by an optional six months 
in a National Guard or Reserve 
unit, for the Army’s original de- 
mand of twelve full months. The 
Legion stood pat on four months, 
to be fitted into school vaca- 
tions. 

€ Endorsed unification of the 
armed forces, maintenance of 
strategic foreign bases, and re- 


tention of the atom bomb for 
the present. 


€ Condemned the handling of 
the veterans’ housing program; 
requested cash instead of bonds 


for GI terminal-leave pay; pro- 
posed to exempt veterans from 


taxes on the first $5,000 of 


earned income for three years 
after discharge, and _ rejected 


three bonus proposals. 


€ Ignored complaints that sec- 
ond-world-war veterans received 


only 20 per cent of delegate 


voting strength, though consti- 
tuting 68 per cent of Legion 
membership. 


( Elected Col. Paul H. Griffith 


of Uniontown, Pa., candidate of 
the Legion’s “King Makers,” as 


national commander, after op- 


position by second-world-war 
veterans ~~ out. One “King. 
Maker,” Harry Moses, was 


frank: “After all, this Legion is 


a billion-dollar corporation. You don’t just 
throw something that big over to a bunch 


of inexperienced boys,” 


~—— 


KANSAS CITY: Queer Votes 


Charred woodwork, falling plaster, 
ruined ceilings, broken and boarded win- 
dows, and a litter of empty bottles were 
what remained when a 3:30 a.m. fire on 
June 8 burned out the second-story apart- 
ments at 707-709-713-715 Independence 
Avenue in Kansas City. It was hardly nec- 
essary for the city to condemn the apart- 
ments as uninhabitable or for the owner 
to padlock the doors; anyway, all tenants 
ad been evicted several months earlier. 

Although the burned-out “ts had been 
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duly sossudied! a 
199, and 219 of the poll book of the first 
ward’s fourth precinct, whose polling 
place was just across the street at 702 
Independence Avenue. But last week— 
nearly two months after the primary— 
nobody in the neighborhood knew where 
“Henry Morris,” “Dorothy Stott,” “Mason 


Williams,” “Edward L. Clarkson,” “Aline 
Jennings,” or 
be found. 
Wherever or whoever these six voters 
might be, Salvatore P. Montell, the Pen- 
dergast machine’s precinct captain, had 
done himself proud in the Democratic 


“William Jennings” could 





primary that August day. For Enos A. 
Axtell, the Pendergast congressional can- 


didate backed by President Truman in 


his efforts to purge Rep. Roger C. Slaugh- 
ter, Montell had delivered a smashing 


395-19 victory. 


Montell also went all out for two 
equally important jobs in the eyes of the 
Pendergast machine. He turned in a 396- 
16 margin to John H. Thompson for pre- 
siding judge of the county court, the non- 
judicial post controlling the local purse 
strings which the late Boss Tom Pender- 
gast once gave to Harry S. Truman. He 
delivered a 398-13 edge to James H. 
Anderson for prosecuting attorney, 
the office charged with the county’s law 
enforcement. A few days after the pri- 
mary, Montell, by a curious coincidence, 
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‘Cheated on the Count: These 
strange stories of what happened dur- 
ing the Aug. 6 primary were related 
last week by the crusading Kansas City 
Star under the headlines: “Vote frauds 
here again . . . Evidence of crookedness ; 

. Cheated on the count.” Regretfully 
The Star advised its readers: “The bit- 
ter lesson learned by the 259 vote 
thieves who were prosecuted and pun- 
ished as the result of their activities in 
1936° apparently has been forgotten. The 
honest elections Kansas City has had in 
recent years are slipping back into the 
old patterns of poll-booth chicanery.” 

It was the fantastically high 
majorities given to the Pender- 
gast candidates in the machine- 
controlled River Wards on Kan- 
sas City’s North Side, enabling 
Axtell and his running mates to 
capture the three important 
nominations, which prompted 
The Star to investigate. It as- 
signed two reporters to the job— ° 
Ira B. McCarty, former Pacifie ’ 
war correspondent, and John P. 
Swift, former assistant election 
commissioner. Assisted by 30 
lawyers and law students, most- 
ly ex-GI’s, they interviewed 
5,000 voters and took hundreds 


of statements and affidavits, 


Samples: 
@ Somersault: The fourteenth 
ward's eighteenth precinct, which 


had voted overwhelminaly anti- 
Pendergast last spring, this time 
gave eyebrow-raising margins of 


156-9 and 151-13 to the Pender- 


gast candidates for presiding 
judge and prosecutor respective- 
ly. But 21 and 22 ballots were 


cast against them respectively, 


according to affidavits and state- 
ments collected by The Star. At 
the polling place, each of the 


four election judges had count. 


ed one-fourth of the votes. Dis- 
regarding regulations, none of 


them had checked the others’ 


tallies for errors honest or other- 
wise. A Democratic precinct worker had 
broken the rules by helping in the tallying 


and adding up the figures; nobody had 


checked his addition. Though this pre- 
cinct lay outside the Fifth Congressional 


District in which Axtell defeated Slaugh- 
er, the technique was typical. 
@ Deadhead: The second ward’s nine- 


teenth precinct listed Carrie McCoy of 
1021 East Fourteenth Street as having 
voted on Aug. 6. She had died on July 
24. The poll book also showed that her 
husband, Willis McCoy, had voted. He 
told The Star that he had moved out of 
the precinct, knew he was no longer eligi- 
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®President Truman has granted pardons to fifteen 
of them, restoring their political rights; pardons for 
seventeen more were pending last month ( NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 16). 
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ble to vote there, and did not vote. Votes 
were also cast in the name of a woman 
who had moved out of the district, of an- 
other. woman who was visiting in Ar- 
kansas and Mississippi at the time, of a 
man who had moved away and insisted he 
hadn’t voted, and of another man who 
was working on a railroad in Iowa on 
primary day. The Axtell margin over 
Slaughter in this precinct: 297 to 4. 

€ Marked Ballots: Also in the same over- 








whelmingly pro-Axtell precinct, an elec- 
tion official estimated that 65 per cent of 
the voters said they could not read or 
write or could not see; he estimated that 
55 per cent of them were lying, apparent- 
ly on advice of election workers. Their 
purpose was to obtain help in voting; but 
the help came from an election official 
who marked the ballots without asking 
them for whom they wanted to vote. 
Some 175 Democratic ballots were 
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Associated Press Photos ° 


perro Violence: Visiting pickets slug a rookie policeman, Eric Quinn (above), 


and. tack 


e a woman nonstriker (below) during a CIO United Auto Workers strike 


against American Automatic Devices Co. in Chicago. Company president Oliver C. 


Ritz-Woller says neither picket was ever employed at his plant. Police arrested 82. 


marked by one official, —_— only 42 
of the required oaths or affidavits re- 
questing assistance were taken. In vio- 
lation of regulations, the two Republican 
election judges counted only the 4 GOP 
ballots cast in the precinct; the two 
Democratic judges counted the 300-odd 
Democratic ballots. 

In sum, The Star charged: (1) “hasty 
substitution” of untrained political per- 
sonnel and “some phonys” for the 45 
per cent of the regular election officials 
who did not serve in the primary; (2) 
“deliberate miscounting” and sometimes 
“no actual count” of the ballots; (3) 
“wholesale marking of ballots” by elec- 
tion judges without letting the voter indi- 
cate his choice; (4) casting of ballots in 
the names of persons who were out of the 
city, ill, or dead, or. who did not appear 
to vote; (5) “violation of the secrecy of 
the ballot” by judges who brazenly 
opened folded ballots and by precinct 
workers who peered over voters’ shoul- 
ders. Whether the election irregularities 
were sufficient to account for Axtell’s 
2,783-vote plurality over Slaughter, The 
Star did not attempt to say. 

‘Evidence of Fraud’: What could be 
done about it? Formal inquiries were re- 
quested by Gov. Phil M. Donnelly, a 
straight-laced Democrat with his eyes on 
a Senate seat for 1948, and by Harry A. 
Morris, the Pendergast machine’s Demo- 
cratic County Chairman, who accused 
The Star of seeking “political capital 
rather than free elections.” The Election 
Board, announcing it had found “sub- 
stantial evidence of fraud,” appealed 
for an investigation by Federal Attorney 
Sam M. Wear, who relayed the request 
to the Justice Department for its decision. 
There, at the week end, rested the main 
prospect for real action; though the 
House Campaign Expenditures Commit- 
tee sent two investigators to Kansas City, 
their primary job was to look into alleged 
excess expenditures in the Congressional 
primary. 

In effect, the whole matter was thus 
dumped through the Justice Department 
into the lap of President Truman. Where 
he stood was a mystery. As an oldtime 
Pendergast protégé, he had tried to block 
the reappointment of Federal Attorney 
Maurice A. Milligan, the vote-fraud prose- 
cutor, in 1938, and had branded the in- 
dictment of the late Boss Tom Pendergast 
for income-tax fraud the next year as a 
“political move.” As recently as last win- 
ter, he had paid his $6 dues to Jim 
Pendergast’s Democratic Club, writing: 
“I hope the outfit is still going good” 
(NEWSWEEK, Feb. 25). 
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SERVICES: The Two Million 


With the demobilization of 13,000,000 
men, not a few Americans had forgotten 
the 2,000,000 men still sweating it out 
on occupation duty, in remote garrisons, 
or in isolated training camps, and the 
200,000 wounded still in hospitals. But 
last week the ''SO, to which from 1941 
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to 1946 Americans contributed $200,- 
000,000 for 3,035 servicemen’s clubs, 
lounges, and mobile entertainment units, 
reminded the country that its work was 
not over. It opened a drive to collect 
$19,000,000 for the support of 350 clubs 
in the United ‘States, newly established 
overseas Clubs in the Philippines, Alaska, 
and elsewhere, and 700 camp shows 
through 1947. 


Price of the Normandie 


As a horrible example of throwing 
good money after bad, the case of the 
French liner Normandie had few rivals. 
From the day shortly after Pearl Harbor 
that the Navy seized the $60,000,000 
luxury liner at her pier in the Hudson 
River, she had been nothing but trouble, 
expense, and more expense. The Navy’s 
vigorous efforts to convert the speedy, 
79,280-ton ship to a transport ended in 
catastrophe on Feb. 9, 1942, when a 
spark from a workman’s acetylene torch 
set fire to stacked bales of kapok life- 
jackets. Twelve hours and nine minutes 
later, the stately Normandie, weighed 
down by tons of water poured into her 
hold by firemen, slowly heeled over on 
her port side, and settled into the mud. 
Though salvage operations were credited 
with training 2,500 Navy divers, the 





Riches to rags: The liner Normandie... 


costs were conservatively estimated at 
close to $5,000,000 before the ship was 
righted Aug. 8, 1943. 

Shorn of her funnels and superstruc- 
ture, the battered and stained hulk was 
then slated for refitting, which the Navy 
estimated would cost another $15,000,- 
000. But-by June 20, 1944, the Navy 
quit halfway, figuring that manpower 
and materials could be better used else- 
Where. For more than two years, the 
Normandie lay deserted and forgotten, 


costing the Navy and the Maritime Com-’ 


mission, which took her over in Septem- 
ber 1945, a monthly $13,300 in dockage 
fees, plus $5,300 for maintenance and 
guards. 

Last week, the government finally got 
tid of her. But even the act of riddance 


proved costly: To clear the books with 
the original owners, the Maritime Com- 
mission had to allow the French $13,- 
500,000, for the Normandie, on a deal 
for 75 Liberty ships. On Wednesday, 
Oct. 2, the commission announced that 
the former Queen of the Atlantic had 
been sold for scrap to the contracting 
firm of Lipsett, Inc., of New York. The 
sale price: $161,680. 

The government added up its books. 
Costs: $11,000,000 for salvage and re- 
fitting; $13,500,000 credited to France; 
$618,000 for dockage and other items. 
Total costs: $25,118,000. Total receipts: 
$161,680. Net loss: $24,956,320. 
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Wide Open Arctic 


The logical line of attack in the next 
war, Gen. Carl Spaatz warned last week, 
is the Arctic. “We are, in fact, wide open 
at the top,” the chief of the Army Air 
Forces commented grimly. Within the 
next three days, the Army Air Forces: 


@ Announced that beginning next week, 
B-29 and P-80 groups would start train- 
ing at Alaskan bases on a rotational basis 
designed to give all units experience in 
Arctic weather conditions. 


@ Sent the B-29 Pacusan Dreamboat 
winging over the Arctic top of the world 
from Hawaii to Cairo nonstop, a distance 
of 9,500 miles, in 39 hours, 33 minutes 
(see page 88). 


ows 


WHITE HOUSE: Thick Men 


As far as his own meals were concerned, 
there was one man in harassed Wash- 
ington last week who was not bothered 
by the meat shortage—Harry S. Truman. 
For weeks the diet prescribed him by his 
personal physician, Brig. Gen. Wallace 
Graham, has kept meat from his place 
in the white-panelled family dining room. 

But over in the Executive Offices din- 
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+ « - Now sold to scrap heap for $161,680 


ing room, the gloom was as deep as it 
could get. There was plenty of beef there 
—not edible. It was distributed conspicu- 
ously about the burly frames of the Presi- 
dential aides. Ever since the Bermuda va- 
cation, when the President had cast a 
disapproving eye on the bulging waist- 
lines, the President’s “Beef Trust” had 
been on a diet which had been bad 
enough. Instead of the fried chicken and 
corn bread, the apple dumplings and 
pork chops, the sizzling steaks, the lemon 
meringue pie and thickly frosted choco- 
late cake that the White House chef, 
John Pye, prepared with loving care, 
they had been forced to subsist on such 
things as jellied madrilene, boiled tongue, 
spinach, cheese-and-olive salad, and 
stewed rhubarb. 

Hearty eaters all, they had found it 
hard to take. Economic Stabilizer John R. 
Steelman had never before let his 230- 
pound bulk interfere with a passion for 
two desserts per meal. Presidential ad- 
viser George Allen, a rotund 208, hated 
to give up his chocolate creams. Special 
counsel Clark Clifford’s 190 pounds testi- 
fied that giving up tennis had not im- 
paired his appetite. Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan, Mr. Truman’s military aide, at 
220, and Presidential Secretary William 
Hassett, at 188%, admitted to an over- 
riding interest in rich foods. 

But reproaches were lost on their tor- 
mentor, “Doc” Graham. Graham spared 
no one, least of all himself, whom he 
considered 7 pounds overweight at 207. 
Once a boxer and a football player, Gra- 
ham, a bug on obesity, held the theory 
that overweight induces mental sluggish- 
ness. It was he who sold the diet regime 
to the President, already down from 178 
to 170 as a result. By Jan. 1, Graham 
warned the glum ex-eaters around the 
long mahogany board, he wanted an av- 
erage loss of 10 pounds and 3 inches. 
The President himself had set up a scor- 
ing system—each beef-truster who failed 
to meet the Jan. 1 deadline would have 
to pay the others $10. 

Last week the reluctant fatties were 
pleading with Doc Graham to let up on 
their prescribed routine of a daily half 
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Let us put aside personalities 
and look at the substance of Henry 
Wallace’s criticisms of the American 
plan for the international control of 
atomic energy. 

Bernard M. Baruch detected mis- 
statements or misunderstandings on 
five points in Wallace’s letter to the 
President of July 23, which 
was published on Sept. 18. 
The most important related 
to what Wallace, in his July 
23 letter, called “a fatal de- 
fect.” This “fatal defect” was 
that at any time in a step- 
by-step advance toward in- 
{ ternational control of atomic 
energy, the United States 
could call a halt and _ re- 
fuse to go farther. Wallace 
§ thought that, for example, 
we were asking the Russians to give 
) us information about their uranium 
4 and thorium deposits and their prog- 
) ress in atomic research without any 
guarantee that we would ever make 
available to them our technical know]- 
edge or ever stop manufacturing atom 
bombs for our own use. 

Wallace advocated instead a “single 
package” agreement in which all the 
steps to full international control would 
be wrapped up together. As Wallace 
has now discovered, that is exactly 
what Baruch’s American plan. pro- 
posed. It was also what the Acheson- 
i Lilienthal report on international con- 
trol contemplated. 


The earlier agreed declaration 
4 (U.S.-British-Canadian) and the Mos- 
) cow statement (subscribed to by the 
) Soviet Union and adopted unanimous- 
ly by the United Nations Assembly) 
were silent on this point, But American 
§ experts and officials saw that an “open 

” , 
end” agreement would be both fatally 
(elective and impracticable to negg- 
liate. The order and timing of the 
steps to be taken were left open to 
negotiation—and so they remain. But 
the need was foreseen for sched- 
uling them, or for setting up ma- 
chinery for scheduling them, in a 
basic charter or treaty. 

So what Wallace in July called 
“a fatal defect” in the American plan 
does not and did not exist. He has 
publicly admitted this—except that in 
his admission the “fatal defect” be- 
came “a procedural point.” 

{ In his reply to Baruch last week, 
Wallace singled out two other dis- 
agreements which he described as 
“basic.” The first is whether the United 
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Baruch vs. Wallace 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


States should continue to produce and 
stockpile bombs during the negotia- 
tion of a treaty and the transition to 
full international control. The second 
“relates to the Russian refusal to agree 
to an international system of inspec- 
tion to control atomic energy produc- 
tion.” But—and this should be noted 
—Wallace did not say that 
these “basic” disagreements 
were between the American 
plan and him. He said only 
that they were “basic points 
of disagreement among the 
nations represented” on the 
UN Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

As to the first “basic” 
point: Wallace, in his July 
23 letter, proposed that we 
commit ourselves to destroy 
our bombs “at a specified time or in 
terms of specified actions by other 





countries, rather than at our unfettered . 


discretion.” That would be done under 
the Baruch plan: Our atomic energy 
plans and stockpiles of fissionable ma- 
terial and bombs would be turned 
over to an international atomic devel- 
opment authority at a specified time or 
in terms of specified actions by other 
countries. 


Wallace may think that this should 
be done at a very early stage or that 
we should destroy our bombs now. But 
he has not said so in writing. 

As to the second “basic” point—re- 
fusal of the Russians to agree to inter- 
national inspection, it should be noted 
that in the same statement Wallace 
afllirmed his “general agreement” with 
the American plan, including “a system 
of in,pection and machinery for swift 
punishment of violations.” 

This second point is basic, beyond a 
shadow of doubt. International in- 
spection is the heart of the whale 


business, Without it there can be 


no such thing. as international con- 
trol. Wallace does not contend other- 
wise. He recognizes also that the 
nation which is refusing to agree to 
international inspection is the Soviel 
Union. 


What is left of the disagreement 
between Baruch and Waiiace? In a 
point-by-point analysis, nothing im- 
portant. The shift from his July 23 
arguments, the hedging and_ the 
double-talk of his statement of last 
week indicate that Wallace himself 
realizes this. He would have served 
himself and the nation better if he 
had publicly admitted it. 

















hour of exercise on the rowing machine, 
weight pulls, and medicine ball in the 
small White House gym. The reason: the 
meat shortage had struck even the boiled 
tongue off their menu. 

The President, used to his own endless 
rounds of cheese soufflés and vegetable 
platters, just laughed. 
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LABOR: Skipper Strike 


The American merchant marine, totally 
paralyzed in September by walkouts of 
unlicensed AFL and CIO seamen, was 
laid up again last week by strikes of 
licensed officers’ unions: The AFL Mas- 
ters, Mates, and Pilots, 12,000 strong, and 
the CIO Marine Engineers, with 15,000 
members. Even some ship captains struck 
for the first time ii marine history. The 
unions demands: 30 to 35 per cent raises 
in the $252 to $535 monthly wage scales 
and increased union security. 


John L’s Spell 


A colossal portrait of the man who 
wasn’t there frowned down last week on 
the 2,800 Sunday-suited miners in Con- 
vention Hall in Atlantic City. Although 
an emergency appendectomy made John 
L. Lewis at 66 miss a United Mine Work- 
ers convention for the first time in four 
decades, his followers remained undis- 
putably under his spell. 

Faithfully the delegates (1) stood for 
a minute of silent prayer for their presi- 
dent; (2) increased his $25,000-a-year 
salary by an unprecedented “substantial 


. grant” (to be determined by the executive 


board) for 1946, 1947, and 1948; (3) 
asked for a new miners’ annual holiday to 
honor Lewis, presumably on his birthday, 
Feb. 12°; (4) gave him a rising vote of 
confidence; (5) defended him against 
“the full impact of . . . attacks leveled 
against labor,” including “incitement to 
riot, even to assassination almost”; (6) 
cheered a telegram from Lewis: “I hope 
within a few days to be again upon my 
feet so that I can march with you into 


the thick of any fight”; (7) followed the 
Lewis line in an anti-OPA resolution 


stating “the sooner all of these administra- 


tive tribunals are abolished, the better it 


will be for our country”, and (8) voted 
their chief a blank check to obtain “many 
basic improvements” in negotiating a 
contract with the soft-coal industry, and 
thus to permit the mines’ return to private 
ownership from the “fake and delusion” 
of government operation, 


ozo 


PEOPLE: The Exodus Begins 


From Port Washington, L. I., last week, 
William Keenan, 43, loaded his wife, 
four children, and all his possessions into 
a touring car and a truck and headed for 
Montana. Announced reason: flight from 
the possibility of an A-bomb war. 





®Now a legal holiday. Lincoln’s Birthday, in 
31 states. 
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How to meet a good friend 


jie information booth at the 


railway station is a traditional 
meeting place for friends. 


But it’s much more likely that 
you'll be meeting this particular 
friend in your home, or at your fa- 
vorite bar. 


For we're talking about an Old 
Fashioned made with that match- 
less whiskey, Four Roses. And 
Four Roses, as everybody knows, 


makes the most magnificent Old 
Fashioned you've ever tasted. 


That’s why you're in for some- 
thing extra special every time you 
say to your barman, “Make mine 
with Four Roses!” 


Four Roses is now a Blended Whiskey 
—a fine blend of 40% straight whis- 
kies, 5 years or more old, and 60% 
grain neutral spirits. 95.5 proof. 

















FOUR 
ROSES 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 








Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 
New York City 
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—the Nash ''600’’. 


This is the year you can see, ina Nash ‘‘600’’, 


new ideas of weight engineering that sped travel 
by air and rail to record safety and economy. 


You can step into a grand-looking Nash—dig in 
every way —and what happens after that is 


something you won’t now believe. 
You’re going to see one gallon of gasoline take 


you from 25 to 30 miles, at moderate highway 
speeds—in a car that goes 500 to 600 miles 


between stops for gas! 


You’re going to travel without sensation of 


speed or sound—in a car that won't rattle or 
squeak, because it is one integral unit of steel 


welded to steel. You’ll feel rough roads magi- 


cally melt into smooth highways, because of 
individual coil springing on all four wheels. 


y ’ r 
You're going to touch a little dial, and find a 
Nash Weather-Eye Conditioned Air System, 


like that of a modern home, Fresh air comfort 


This is the year for a new kind of automobile 





ben (i Mable 


that will let you shed coats and gloves, even if 


it’s blowing zero outside. 


Above all, you’re going to discover a car so 
much easier to handle, so lightning swift, so 
sure-footed on curves, that nothing in your past 


experience can prepare you for it! 


This isn’t a promise or prediction about a car 


that will some day come. These are facts about 
the car Nash is building. 


If you are awaiting delivery of a new Nash, or 
would like to place an order, be assured that 


your Nash dealer is doing and will do all that 


can be done to make delivery to you as soon as 


possible. You'll be glad you waited, 


Harsh. Matar. 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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Atom Hucksters 


To keep alive the public concern over 


the horrors of atomic warfare, the Fed- 
eration of American (atomic) Scientists 


is planning a nationwide advertising cam- 


paign. A layout submitted by a high- 
powered advertising concern suggested a 


photograph of elder statesman Bernard 


Baruch and actress-model Jinx Falken- 
berg sitting on a park bench with hands 


clasped together. Jinx speaks: “Mr. Ba- 


ruch, don’t you think the atom bomb is 
just terrible?” 


The layout was rejected, 


~— 


Uneasy Heads 


No diplomats in Washington are 
watched more closely than the chiefs of 


mission of four European countries in 
Russia’s bloc. Hints of change in the 


Soviet line and clues to maneuvers be- 
hind the Russian curtain are sought in the 


conduct of Oscar Lange of Poland, Mihail 


Ralea of Rumania, Vladimir Stoycheff of 
Bulgaria, and Sava Kosanovic of Yugo- 


slavia, 


Each professes hope that his nation 
will help form a bridge between the 


Slavic and Western worlds, But the 


chasm widens and emotions rangig from 
uneasiness to frustration have become 
manifest in all, 


The mild and scholarly Dr. Lange will 
resign soon as Poland’s ambassador. 
Though he plans to carry on as its United 


Nations delegate, he has kept open a 


line of retreat to his professorship at the 
University of Chicago. Rumania’s suave 


new minister, Ralea, is watched by secret 


agents. General Stoycheff, Bulgaria’s po- 
litical representative, has overextended 
his leave at home and his return here is 


uncertain. Kosanovie, the Yugoslavian 


ambassador, has weathered the storm 
over the killing of five American fliers but 


still has an overzealous publicity man 
to cope with. 

Yes in Polish: Lange, a life-long 
Socialist, naturalized as an American in 
1048, has had to follow the Russian lead 





International 
Weathervanes: Washington watches Kosanovic of Yugoslavia, Lange of Poland ... 


in the Security Council on every major 
test. His friends believe he finds the 
Russian yoke galling and question 
whether he: feels at home in the new 
Slavic world. As evidence of his uncer- 
tainty, they cite his wife’s retention of 


her American citizenship as an aid to the 
restoration of his own. 


e 
Yes m Rumanian: The Rumanian, 
Ralea, has still to win Russia’s trust. Or- 


ganizer of the Nazi-patterned “work and 
happiness” movement in 1988, a pillar of 
the throne during the Iron Guard dic- 
tatorship and Axis alliance, Ralea first 
gravitated to the Marxist left after the 
German repulse at Stalingrad. He spent 
a few weeks in a concentration camp 
after obtaining defense lawyers for jailed 
Communists. This and similar services to 
the Communist party paid off in his ap- 
pointment as Minister of Arts after Ru- 
mania’s liberation. 

Three hard-faced members of his staff, 


listed as chauffeurs, are described by 


Rumanian liberals in Washington as 
agents of the Russian-controlled secret 


police, His press attaché, Alphonse Voe- 


gel, supervised Rumania’s press purge. 
Arriving in the capital ahead of the chauf- 


feurs, Ralea confided to a friend that a 


free election in Rumania would restore 
the old-line Peasant’s party to power. In 
a few weeks, however, Ralea will return 


Associated Press 


to Bucharest to stand for Parliament as 
a candidate of the pro-Communist Plow- 
man’s’ Front party. 

Yes in Bulgarian: The Bulgarian 
General Stoycheff’s sole political foray 
before Washington was an attempted 
coup against the pro-German King Boris 
in 1934. This kept him off the army rolls 
until the Russians chased the Germans 
from Bulgaria ten years later. 

Stoycheff's job in Washington was to 
symbolize Bulgaria’s western outlook and 
bring about normal diplomatic relations. 
But a career diplomat on his staff, Boyan 
Athanassoff, did the mission’s policy 
work, so Stoycheff wintered in Florida 
and California and attended sports events. 

On his return to Sofia, he found his 
own Zveno party crumbling under a 
purge directed by the Communist party 
Secretary, Georgi Dimitroff. The State 
Department remains unimpressed by the 
promise of freedom in next month’s elec- 
tions. The outlook for full diplomatic re- 
lations and for Stoycheff’s diplomatic 
career is dim. 

Yes in Croat: The Yugoslav, Kosa- 
novic, has brought to his job an under- 


standing of American psychology ac- 
quired during three years as head of a 
wartime special mission here. It has 
served him well. Confronted with the 
predicament of the fliers’ deaths, another 
man might have let his government do 
the talking through diplomatic notgs. 
Kosanovic, invited to discuss the tragedy 
on the “Meet the Press” radio program, 
accepted readily. 

The ambassador’s press attaché, | Mon- 
roe Stern, didn't share his employer's con- 
fidence. He drew up a sheet of prepared 
answers registering pain, surprise, or 
subtle evasion to loaded questions. The 
ambassador scored with the newsmen on 
the panel by showing them the list before 
tearing it up and inviting them to fire 
away. 

Stern, former head of the New York 
Newspaper Guild, is still trying to pro- 


tect the ambassador. Asked how many 


Communists are on the embassy staff, he 
bristled: “I won’t answer that.” There 


are Communists on Kosanovic's staff, as 


on the others, but not so many as to keep 
the Washington extension of the iron 


curtain windowless. 





. -- Ralea of Rumania, Stoycheff of Bulgaria for swings in the Russian wind 
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THE DANUBE: Behind the Iron Bottleneck 


On two fronts, the United States last 
week battled on an issue it considers vital 
to European peace—opening up the 1,750- 
mile-long Danube River to unrestricted 
international trade. 

At the Paris conference, a vague reso- 
lution for a special Danubian conference 
on internationalization was passed only 
over Soviet opposition and after all spe- 
cific American proposals had been with- 
drawn. And at Lake Success, the UN 
Economic and Social Council narrowly 
adopted a similar American resolution. 


The Russian-dominated states threatened. 


to refuse to attend any international con- 
ference which questioned their exclusive 
control of the river. 


The problem was thus certain to arise 
again to plague the United Nations. From 
Vienna, Toni Howard of NEWSWEEK'S 
Berlin bureau sends this account of the 
chief factors that lie behind this compli- 
cated issue. 


The Viennese have a cynical bon mot 
based on Strauss waltzes: The Americans 
hold the Vienna Woods, but the Rus- 
sians have the Blue Danube. The reason: 
United States officers and their wives live 
in requisitioned houses in the Vienna 
Woods in the American sector of the city, 
while from Enns in Upper Austria to the 
Black Sea the Danube and its tributaries 
are under Russian domination. 

Actually, the United States controls al- 








most one-fifth of the Danube’s length, in- 
cluding the narrow upper reaches of the 
river from Ulm in Wiirtemberg to Linz 
in the United States zone of Austria, and 
thence along the right, or south, bank to 
Enns, where the Russians have stretched 
a cable across the river. Here, above 
Linz, the Americans hold approximately 
one-third of the Danube fleet—971 Aus- 
trian, Czechoslovak, Yugoslav, Hungari- 
an, French, Bulgarian, Rumanian, and 
Italian boats which moved upstream in 
the last months of the war carrying the 
retreating Germans and their supplies, 
or fled upstream after the war’s end to 
avoid capture by the Russians. Thirty-four 
of these are passenger ships; 105 are tugs; 
55 are motorized barges and _ tankers. 
The rest are ordinary tankers and barges 
and miscellaneous craft such as floating 
cranes. 

American engineers have cleared the 
channel from Linz to Regensburg in Ger- 


many and already three Danube shipping . 


companies are operating along the 296- 
mile American-held stretch—the Austrian 
DDSG (Donau-Dampfschiffahrts-Gesell- 
schaft), the Bavarian Lloyd, and the Aus- 
trian-owned but Dutch-licensed Comos 
Line. Two hundred and ninety of the 971 
craft are the property of the DDSG, 
whose ships and facilities in the Soviet 
zone were confiscated by the Russians 
last winter as “German assets” under the 
Potsdam agreement, and the company it- 
self has asked the Americans not to ‘re- 





At the frontier of their empire, the Russians pinch off the Danube’s flow of life-giving trade 


seumetiaiaencad 


lease the boats until the issue of who 
owns the DDSG has been decided. 

Dead Water: The Viennese have a 
saying that to those in love the Danube 
is always blue. It is hard to see the blue- 
ness of this putty-colored river that lies 
curled around the city like a dead garden 
snake. From the air above Vienna, it 
looks like a strip of flypaper stuck with 
the wreckage of demolished quays and 
warehouses, littered with collapsed 
bridges and the protruding hulls of half- 
sunken gunboats, barges, tankers, and 
tugs. The Viennese gather along its banks 
to rest and read under the trees, and 
some of the more foolhardy and better 
inoculated citizens even go so far as to 
swim in it. But from Linz to below Vien- 
na, it’s a dead and stinking river, and no 
boat moves. The great port of Vienna, 
with its 10 miles of docks and quays 
which before the war handled as much 
as 1,700,000 tons of shipping per year, 
is clogged and still. 

According to the Russians, the main 
bottleneck is the bridge at Tulln, about 
15 miles above Vienna, which the Nazi 
SS so effectively demolished that all five 
of its mighty spans lie broken and sagging 
in the channel. Lifting the Tulln bridge 
is mainly a diving job in dangerously 
swift waters, requiring specially trained 
engineers and workmen and underwater 
equipment, both of which the Russians 
lack. Austrian engineers estimate that 
under normal conditions and with the 
proper equipment and labor the bridge 
could be cut out and cleared in 30 to 40 
days, whereas in nine months the Rus- 
sians, with only one crane and a few 
Austrian workmen, succeeded in clearing 
only one span. 


The second week in July, Russian head- 
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Webster Electric Fuel Unit and Transformers 


“Where 
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@ You'll find both the Fuel Unit and Transformer 
as part of many leading makes of oil burners. 
Both units have been on the market for years 
giving satisfactory day-in and day-out service. 
They’re like old friends, as they have had time 


to prove themselves. 


Important to you is the fact that you can secure 
oil burning equipment provided with these units 
that give proved top performance. 


When you go to buy an oil burner or check on 
repairs for your present burner to get this top 
performance, it will pay to specify Webster 
Electric Fuel Unit and Transformer. 


The Webster Electric Company does not man- 
ufacture oil burners, only the above illustrated 
fuel units and transformers. 
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Webster Electric Fuel Units—Precision-made Web- 
ster Electric Fuel Units incorporated as part of well- 
known oil burners are a guardian of top performance. 
They have a very high standard of efficiency, and 
are easily serviced—have simple mounting features 
and a quick cut-off. You can select them with con- 
fidence, as they are an added mark of quality on any 
make of oil burning equipment. 


Webster Electric Fuel Units are made in Canada by 
the Canadian Acme Screw & Gear, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 


Webster Electric Transformers— Dependable, in- 
stant, positive starting so necessary for perfect per- 
formance is available with Webster Electric Ignition 
Transformers. They are of sound, well-balanced 
design as an outgrowth of thirty years of research and 
manufacturing experience. Their record of depend- 
ability is a recommendation that warrants your 
specifying them on new equipment or for replace- 
ment. 


ELECTRIC 





WISCONSIN 


Established 1909 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16),N.Y. Cable Address "ARLAB” New York City 


Quality is a 


Responsibility and Fair 


Obligation” 











How to Relax Under Pressure 


Completely relaxed and at ease, isn’t he? Yet he’s actually topping off an excep- 
tionally heavy day’s work! 

How does he do it? The answer is simple: Dictaphone Electronic Dictation. 

In an easy, conversational voice he speaks notes, memos, reports and corre- 
spondence to the convenient, light-weight Dictaphone microphone. It filters 
out all busy-office noise, but faithfully records even a whisper! 

And while he dictates, his secretary is free to protect him from unnecessary 
interruptions and handle other important work for him. 

Discover for yourself how Dictaphone Electronic Dictation doubles your 
ability to get things done. Your local Dictaphone representative will gladly show 
you models for cabinet, stand or desk top use 
. . . with hand or desk microphone. Consult 
the phone book, or write for information. 

Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. C-10, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In 
Canada: Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 86 
Richmond Street, W., Toronto 2, Ont. 





DICTAPHONE CLiorce Dictation 


The word Dictaphone is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronie and 
Acoustic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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quarters for the Danube Shipping Au- 
thority at Budapest sent a letter to all 


SUTIN, COMPANIES HH He Gomel gdhere 


OF CON) annonneing Yhat the river was 
clear from Vienna to the Black Sea and 


that any company was free to operate the 
entire length of the river provided on)y 
that 24 hours’ advance notice was given 
“to make sure of weather conditions and 
the clearance of the channel.” The only 
known acceptance of this offer was by 
the Czechoslovak Shipping Co., to move 
2,000 tons of wood pulp from Bulgaria 
to Bratislava in Czechoslovakia. 

Below Bratislava, very little is known 
about navigation hazards, or what tariff 
regulations, frontier inspections, taxes, 
loading and. unloading rates, shipping 
rules, and restrictions are in effect. Even 
the extent of Soviet control is unknown. 

There is no regular commercial traffic 
on the Danube at all. It is believed that 
about 300 vessels are operating in Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia and from 
30 to 50 in Hungary, but mines and ob- 
structions in the river are limiting traffic 
to single-voyage transactions undertaken 
at great risk. United States and British 
officials are aware that Russia now con- 
trols the northern estuary to the Black 
Sea, but they admit complete ignorance 
on the status of the other two estuaries 
and of the Black Sea port of Sulina. 

One fact stands out: What was before 
the war the main trade artery of seven 
Central European nations, with a fleet of 
about 3,000 vessels handling from 
3,500,000 to 4,000,000 tons of cargo per 
year, is now immobilized. And while 
Europe awaits the peace settlement, seven 
nations which could be rebuilding their 
battered economies through Danubian 
trade are tottering along with UNRRA 
supplies and an occasional commercial 
shipment on a hand-to-mouth existence. 
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MILITARY: Big Shots 


After nearly six months of rudimentary 
attempts to form an international army, 
the Military Staff Committee of the Unit- 
ed Nations will become one on Oct. 17. 
Its weapons will be shotguns, its enemies 
the Dakota pheasants, and the battlefield 
a bend in the Missouri River in the short- 
grass country of North Dakota. 

The shooting trip began in the mind of 
Lt. Col. Neil Van Sickle, once of Minot, 
N. D., now executive secretary of the 
American delegation to the Military Com- 
mittee. He suggested it to the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Minot. It 
promptly extended the invitation. Gen. 
George C. Kenney as promptly accepted 
on behalf of 30 of his American, British, 
French, Russian, and Chinese colleagues. 
They will fly to Minot in Army planes for 
the two-day outing. In Minot (popula- 
tion, 16,577) the townsmen polished up 
their best guns for the visitors and 
planned elaborate incidental entertain- 
ment: a banquet and two parties, plus 


a series of ranch spreads in the cattle 
country near Sanish, N. D. 
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Here’s what HAVOLINE now gives you 


1 MORE POWER — With clogging carbon and A NEW KINO OF MOTOR LUBRICANT 


sludge removed, every part works more effi- 





ciently. 


MORE GAS MILES — A clean motor cen do 


its job more easily, so it uses less fuel. 


Better than ever as a motor lubricant, this 
New and Improved Havoline is now also a 
motor cleanser, a motor tonic! It cleans as it 
MORE OIL MILES — Oil lubricates better in a lubricates — acts as a safe gentle purge that 
clean motor; more protection from wear. rids your motor of clogging carbon and 
MORE ECONOMY — Not only in gas and oil sludge, both robbers of power and fucl. 

Your motor acts young again, and you 
enjoy more power, more gas-mileage, more 
economy, and more pleasure! Let your 
Texaco Dealer change your oil to today’s 
TV Havoline and discover what a difference a 
V, clean motor makes. 





but in repairs, through less wear. 
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MORE PLEASURE — You get smoother, more 
dependable engine performance. 


id NEW AND IMPROVED HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL 
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} ficient press operation 





1. Printing Smoothness 


{) Result of kiss-impression make-ready 
|_} Smoothness of paper under printing pressure 





3. Split Fountain Printing 


[| Composition requiring two styles of type 
|| Way of printing two colors at one impression 


| Printing requiring only half a fountain 





Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 





2. Ives Process 


C) Production of 3-color halftone plates 





ANSWERS 


Printing Smoothness is the sur- 

face smoothness of paper under 
pressure equivalent to that developed 
on a printing press. And surface 
smoothness, in high degree, is one of 
the characteristics for which Level- 
coat* Printing Paper is famous. 


2 Ives Process is a method of 
producing and printing 3-color 
halftone plates. For glowing repro- 
duction of beautiful process plates, 
lustrous Leveleoat Paper is ideal. 
Leveleoat is a favorite medium with 
masters of the printing art. 


3 Split Fountain Printing is a 
way of printingtwo or more colors 
with one impression. Every press 
impression achieves fine effective- 
ness when printing is done with 
clean, rich loasien: Paper. 


4 Luster is the property which 

makes paper reflect light, gives it 
a soft-glow. And luster is one of the 
distinguishing qualities of Levelcoat. 
FREE! Intriguing quiz book with 24 
more questions to test your word 
knowledge of paper and_ printing. 
Write for your copy today. 


4, Luster 


C Process of machine-coating paper 


LJ The measurement of attention value of pictures | 





1) Highlight spot in a halftone 
() Property which makes paper reflect light 


(] Property which makes paper emit light 
perty pay £ 
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PAPERS 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 


PRINTING 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your immediate needs, we 
solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 
Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 
production can be realized. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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CHINA: Uncle Sam in No Man’s Land 
Somewhere in the night a shot rang adopted. In addition the Communists 
out. The American Marines peered out would immediately incorporate their 


into the darkness beyond the barbed wire 


surrounding the ammunition dump. More 
shots followed the first. Then the Marine 


machine guns opened up and the flashes 


and bangs of miniature battle echoed 
back and forth. 


It happened on the night of Oct, 3 at 


the port of Tangku in Northern China. 
It was only a minor-incident, but it sym- 


bolized the tragedy of China. All the rest 
of the world enjoyed the dubious benefits 
of a dubious peace. But in China on the 
Double Ten Anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic, Chinese slew Chinese 


in a civil war that appeared irreconcilable. 


And in the middle of the battlefield—both 


political and military—stood the United 
States in search of a policy and a way out. 


Ten-Ten 
Nanking this week was one of the 


few hopeful cities in China. Workmen 
spanned the streets with fancy pailous 


(ceremonial arches), Merchants sold doz- 


ens of colored-paper lanterns for night 
parades. Acrobats and singers from a 


visiting Peiping company rehearsed a 
variety show. In his modest home in an 
army compound, Generalissimo Chiang 


Kai:shek prepared the speech to be made 


at memorial services for Sun Yat-sen, 
“Father of the Chinese Republic.” The 


occasion: the “Double Ten” (Oct. 10), 


the Chinese Fourth of July. 
The 35th anniversary of the founding 


of the Chinese Republic seemed an aus- 


picious date for a new Kuomintang bid 
to end civil war with the Communists. 


Nationalist victories in North China and 
Manchuria have fulfilled most of Chiang’s 
territorial demands upon the _ Reds. 
Chiang’s troops have wrested back con- 
trol of most North China railroads. They 
are converging on the big Communist 
base at Kalgan. But a strong Red diver- 
sionary attack on Paoting, south of* Pei- 
ping (see map), showed the Communists 
are by no means beaten. While Nation- 
alist troops number about 2,000,000, 
supplemented by 1,000 planes, the Reds 
claim 1,200,000 regulars plus another 
2,000,000 local guerrillas. Gen. Chu Teh, 
stocky Red commander-in-chief, declares 
his troops can fight on for twenty years. 

The end of civil war thus hinges on a 
satisfactory political settlement between 
the rival armed parties. However, last 
week the Communists and the moderate 
Democratic League both condemned 
Chiang’s latest truce conditions. The 
generalissimo’s “maximum concessions” 
would give the Reds and the League 
thirteen out of the 40 seats in the State 
Council, an executive body proposed to 
tun the republic until a constitution is 


troops into a reorganized national army 


with 18 Communist and 50 Nationalist 
divisions. The concessions would leave 


the Kuomintang with more than the two- 


thirds majority necessary to control the 
Council, and take away the only weapon 


—arms—of the politically ineffective Com- 


munist bloc. 
But observers speculated that Chiang 


might make further concessions since Ten- 


Ten speeches perennially revive the Kuo- 
mintang’s revolutionary aim to end its 


one-party “political tutelage.” Delegates 


are already traveling to their provincial 
capitals to be flown to Nanking for the 


constitutional assembly on Nov, 12, Seats 


in the assembly and living quarters are 
being held open for the Communists and 


League members who so far refuse to par: 


ticipate. Even without them the Kuo- 
mintang could establish a _ three-party 
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Battle lines threaten to become a permanent division _ ers. 
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coalition of sorts with the Youth party (a 
kind of junior Kuomintang) and the right 
wing of the Democratic League, which 
might split off to form a separate party. 
In any event such Kuomintang moderates 
as Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat-sen, insist the 


constitution must “leave the door open” 


for future Communist entry into the gov- 
ernment. 


Silk and Bristles: The recent re- 


entry of the government's financial ex- 
pert, Premier T. V. Soong, into the peace 


negotiations, indicated that the desperate 


economic situation may accelerate nego- 
tiations to end the civil war. In the first 


four months of 1946 the Central Covern- 


ment spent six times its revenue, 80 per 
cént of it for war. In the meantime crops 


Went unplanted as fighting swept the 


cauntryside. Chinese by the million face 
starvation this winter. Government taxes 


collected from farmers in the form of rice 


were used mainly to feed government 
troops. 


In August less than 50 per cent of 


China’s factories were operating. More 
closed down in September. Because of 


high production costs in China, foreign. 


made goods undersold those of Chinese 
manufacturers. Virtually the only profit- 


able exports were silk and 


bristles, and in September im- 
ports exceeded exports eight 


to five. Inflation brought the 


black market exchange rate 


to $4,500 Chinese to $1 
American. Silk industry work- 


ers who make 8,400 times as 
much as they did before the 


War Can now barely make 

ends meet. ~ 
Transportation to the inte- 

rior has been completely dis- 


rupted. Experts estimate that 
railway reconstruction will 


cost $250,000,000. In ship- 
ping, China today has less 
than 60 per cent of its pre- 
war tonnage, and many of 
these bottoms are in use as 
troop transports. Coastal and 
foreign shipping is hampered 
by wholesale looting on the 
docks, customs inefficiency, 


and exorbitant handling fees. 
It costs more to ship: a car 
across the Whangpoo River 
in Shanghai than across the 
entire Pacific. 

Beautiful Country: Tied 
up inextricably in the mili- 
tary, political, and economic 
confusion of China is Mei 
Kuo—“beautiful country,” the 
Chinese name for the United 
States. By Lend-Lease com- 
mitments made before the 
end of the war, the Ameri- 
cans equipped 39 Nationalist 
divisions. The entire Nation- 


Ocean 


400 alist air force consists of 


American planes, including 
250 bombers and 160 fight- 
Admiral Charles M. 
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Chiang Kai-shek celebrates the revolution of Sun Yat-sen 


Cooke Jr., Seventh Fleet commander, last 
week said that the Chinese Navy already 
has two American destroyer escorts, 16 
landing craft, and dozens of other vessels 
all with “a normal ammunition supply.” 
Although the Army’s China Command 
closed down Sept. 30, “Magic (the 
Military Advisory Group in China) is 
working with the Nationalist Army pend- 
ing peace, when it is slated to help re- 
organize the combined armies. Some 
20,000 Marines still garrison six northern 
cities, including Tientsin and Peiping. 

On the other side of the picture, Gen- 
eral of the Army Marshall, acting as 
American mediator, has succeeded in 
bringing about two temporary truces in 
the fighting. But even with the assistance 
of the China-wise American ambassador, 
J. Leighton Stuart, Marshall has been un- 
able to produce a political settlement to 
make the truces permanent. The most 
concrete peace machinery set up, Execu- 
tive Headquarters in Peiping which sent 
truce teams to mediate disputes in the 
field, is now better characterized by its 
Chinese-inspired nickname, “Temple of 
10,000 Sleeping Colonels.” Seventeen of 
the 36 truce teams are inoperative. 

For months the Communists’ negotia- 
tors played ball with General Marshall in 
his peace efforts. But in September Gen. 
Chou En-lai, chief spokesman from Yenan, 
quit the Nanking peace talks in protest 
against American aid to the Nationalist 
Armies. On Oct. 1, in a formal note 


handed to Marshall, Chou demanded that 
the Nationalists cease their Kalgan of- 
fensive unless they desired “a total na- 
tional split.” Such a double China might 
divide the country into a Nationalist 


China supported by the United States and 
a Communist China supported by Russia. 
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YUGOSLAVS: Tito vs. Church 


The man on the witness stand sat rigid- 
ly upright in his black priest’s robe. He 
spoke with the voice of authority, a far 
older authority than showed in the ac- 
cents of judge or prosecutor. For he was 
Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac, 48-year- 
old head of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Marshal Tito’s Red Yugoslavia. Last 
month he had been arrested for “crimes 
against the people.” Now his trial in 
Zagreb, capital of Catholic Croatia, pitted 
the ancient church against modern Com- 
munism in what was perhaps the most 
open test of convictions yet to occur. 

The prosecution brought out evidence 
in an attempt to prove that the Arch- 
bishop collaborated with the Pavelich 
puppet Croat regime and opposed Tito’s 
partisans. Stepinac replied with broad 
assertions of the church’s right to give 
“blessings to all who ask” and to “fight 
for Christianity” when the Tito regime 
was terrorizing the church. The Yugoslav 
charge that Catholic priests armed with 
revolvers had forced the conversion of 
Orthodox Serbs was refuted by Pope Pius 
XII himself in a speech on Oct. 6. 
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PALESTINE: ‘How Very Direct 


“Cheap _electioneering unworthy of 
the President of the United States.” 
That was how a spokesman for Arab 


delegates in London characterized Pres- 
ident Truman’s request for immediate 
resumption of Jewish immigration into 
Palestine. A British Foreign Office official, 
informed of the Arab comment, merely 


remarked: “How very direct they are. 
The President’s request was made on 
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HORRORS ! A SAMPLE STRIP OF OXFORD 

DUPLEX LABEL PAPER, WHEN GIVEN THE 
“CURL TEST"IN THE OXFORD LABORATORY, 

REFUSES TO LIE TWICE AS FLAT AS A PANCAKE! 








tes makes over a hun- 
dred different papers, and 


aims to make each one the highest 
quality of its kind. 


For example, Oxford Duplex 
Label Paper has two different 
surfaces. One must take printing 
beautifully—the other must paste 
eficiently. The neat problem is 


to produce it so that it stays flat. 


Test laboratories constantly check 
sample strips to make sure every 


hnished run is right, and will 
perform with a minimum of curl. 


All Oxford papers get many tests 
—to see how they fold, how 














strong they are, how well the sur- 
face fibres are bonded and so on. 
This is only one step in maintain- 
ing the high quality standards that 


- result from complete control 


from wood to finished paper. 


over 1,000 miles of quality paper 
a day. Our papermaking research 
never stops. All of which explains 
why Oxford is known as quality 
paper headquarters in the print- 
ing paper field. Paper merchants 


Beyond all this, Oxford has had 


many years’ experience making 


in key cities coast to coast dis- 


tribute Oxford quality papers. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label 
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the eve of Yom Kippur and was sent in 
the form of an official statement to the 
British Government asking for a resump- 
tion of the immediate and “substantial 
immigration” of Europe’s Jews into Pales- 
tine. The immediate effect on the British 
was to make the President about as pop- 
ular in Whitehall as he already was in 
western cattle country. For London felt 
that the request coming at this time might 
well compromise the chances of bring- 
ing the Arabs and Jews together, while 
the President was thinking of the plight 
of Jewish refugees languishing behind 
barbed wire in a Europe they long to 
leave and its effect on preelection public 
opinion in the United States. 

Despite the unyielding attitude on both 
sides, the British had believed hopeful 


progress had been made at the Patstin 
cnterence they called on Sept, 10 They 


had already weakened the united front 
presented by the Arab delegates who 


Historical 


The Tory succession runs from the heroes Pitt, Wellington, and Disraeli (left), 


had come to London. Although the Jews 
had refused to attend the conference, 
their representatives had maintained pri- 
vate contact with British officials and had 
indicated that they might agree to a 
truce in the current Palestine strife. With 
this in mind the British last week ad- 
journed the conference until Dec. 16. 
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BRITAIN: Heirs of Empire 


The strains of “Land of Hope and 
Glory” and “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow” rolled up from the audience. On 
the platform, a small, chunky man wear- 


ing a morning coat and blue polka-dot tie 


beamed down at his enthusiastic follow- 


ers, Once again, Winston Churchill had 


proved himself imesstble-to the Con 


gervatives at least. The party had as 


sembled at Blackpool, a garish seaside re- 
sort north of Liverpool. Many of the dele- 
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gates had come hoping that Churchill 
would either retire or be deposed as the 
leader of the party. Conservative reverses 
they blamed on the old man’s capricious 
leadership and what they thought were 
his antiquated ideas. 

By the time the convention ended on 
Oct. 5, Churchill had completely re- 
asserted his leadership. The diehards had 
their day—a large part of it spent in 
attacking the United States. The young 
Tory reformers had their day. Then 
Churchill appeared. He made a speech in 
the best Churchill manner. Most of all he 
acted and sounded like a descendant of 
the once-great leaders of Conservatism— 
William Pitt, the heart of the coalition 
against Napoleon; the Duke of Welling- 


ton, Who cari his battlefield author 
ver int poles: and Dire the bude 


of empire, 
No personality to rival Churchill ap. 


peared on the political scene. The succes- 


European 


through the era of Baldwin and Chamberlain to 


that of Churchill and Eden, the probable successor to the Conservative leadership 
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sion apparently was still destined to pass 
to Anthony Eden. The former Foreign 
Secretary did not pretend to measure up 
to Churchill’s stature. But he had the 
respect of the nation and he had not been 
closely associated with the die-hard sec- 
tion of the party that was repudiated at 
the general election last summer. If the 
leadership passed to him, it might safely 
be the leadership of Pitt, Wellington, and 
Disraeli, and not that of Stanley Baldwin 
and Neville Chamberlain. On the Bald- 
win-Chamberlain era, The London Econ- 
omist passed this judgment: 

“Some good things were done . .. Many 
more things were left undone, but there 
can be no doubt about the verdict of 


history. It will be rough; it will ignore the 


fine etal and the thumb wil be pin 


ng downwards, 


Arms Merger 
On taking office fifteen months ago, 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee promised 
to review his Cabinet after a year, when 


he would try to give younger men a 
chance at office. 


Last week the reshuffle occurred. Three 
ministers were dropped to make room for 
younger men in both the top brackets of 
the Cabinet and in secondary levels of the 
government. Chief among them was Hec- 
tor McNeil, 36, formerly parliamentary 
secretary to Ernest Bevin and an indispen- 
sable aide to the Foreign Secretary in 
both Paris and London. He was made a 
Minister of State. 

But this infusion of youthful blood was 
overshadowed by a fundamental change 
in the organization of the defense admin- 
istration. In a move similar to that debat- 
ed fruitlessly in Congress, Attlee relegat- 
ed to a subordinate position the Air, War 
and Admiralty posts. Over them he placed 
a single Ministry of Defense, responsible 
for apportionment of resources, coordina- 
tion of research, development, and pro- 
duction programs, and administration of 
interservice organizations, such as the 
Commandos and joint intelligence agency. 
For the new, vitally important post, he 
chose A. V. Alexander, 61, veteran First 
Lord of the Admiralty and skilled deputy 
for Bevin at Paris. . 
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NUREMBERG: The Acquitted 


“I don’t feel I am free. One minute I 
am under arrest. The next minute I’m not. 


The only thing I ask is that somebody 


accuse me of something of which I’m 
guilty. In that case I will gladly go back 


to the concentration camp. I’m not a Nazi 
—I’m a democrat.” 


Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht—the 
brilliant German financier who was ac- 
quitted at Nuremberg, some said because 
a noose wouldn’t crush his customary 
high stiff collar—wasn’t enjoying his tech- 
nical freedom. His own countrymen 
thought he didn’t deserve it. Inside the 
courtroom, on Oct. 1, the condemned 


defendants had coldly ignored him while 
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Schacht swaps autographs for chocolate 


congratulating the other two acquitted— 
Franz von Papen, the diplomat who had 
served Kaiser, Republic, and Third Reich, 
and Hans Fritzsche, the smooth-talking 
voice of the Berlin radio. And outside the 
court, the local German authorities of 
Nuremberg itched to grab off all three. 

The comedy of errors that swirled 
around the three ex-defendants began the 
moment the tribunal found them not 
guilty. For the court failed to specify 
what should be done with them. The mili- 
tary government, not expecting acquit- 
tals was unprepared to release them. 

. . - Into the Fire: The day of the 
verdicts the three learned that Bavarian 


authorities intended: to hail them before 
denazification courts. Minister-President 


Wilhelm Hoegner of Bavaria had called 
Papen “the real instigator of the Third 
Reich.” With ten years at hard labor thus 


looming before them, Schacht, Fritzsche, 


and Papen asked American authorities 
for “safe conduct” to the British or French 


zones, where denazification laws are less 
stringent. Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 


deputy American military governor, was 
willing to provide passage, but neither 
zone would accept them. The Soviet 


zone hardly looked like a safe haven, 


and the only secure spot in the American 


zone was the jail they had spent eleven 


months trying to leave. So they stayed 
there. 


Two days later the three harassed 


“free men” packed their meager belong- 
ings and prepared to leave, now equipped 
with ration cards, identification papers, 


and letters proclaiming their acquittal. 
But outside the jail stood 50 uniformed 


German police, twice as many plain- 
clothesmen, and a big black van. Schacht 
dropped the bedroll he had dragged from 
his cell and, with the others, judiciously 
bided his time until hurried telephone 
calls to General Clay produced orders 
calling off the German ambush. That 
night tney again elected to be guests of 
their former jailers. 

Not until after dark on Oct. 4 were 
two of the bewildered Germans (Papen 
still chose to stay in jail) sécretly spirited 
out to civilian homes in Nuremberg. 
Schacht joined his wife at a friend's 
house a block and a half from the prison. 
But only a half hour later his reunion was 
rudely interrupted by German police who 
rearrested him briefly—until American 
soldiers freed him. Fritzsche spent the 
night with his attorney. The next morn- 
ing, despairing of being left alone by his 
countrymen, he decided to surrender and 
get it over with. An American guard pre- 
vented him from giving up to the 
Germans. 

On Oct. 7 Schacht’s luck worsened 
again. While visiting a friend at Kather- 
inenhof Castle near Stuttgart, he was ar- 
rested by two German police officers 
without interference from American 
authorities. 

Meanwhile prison guards kept close 


watch over the eleven Nazis condemned 
to hang and seven others with long pris- 


on sentences, On Oct. 5 one sentenced to 


life imprisonment made a strange plea 
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for mercy: that he be shot. “As I am 70,” 
Grand Admiral Erich Raeder wrote the 


Allied Control) Council, “life imprison- 
ment could not last long for me. . . I be- 


lieve... Lhave deserved a decent death 


. . . | should regard shooting as a light- 
er sentence.” The plea, Raeder added, 


did not mean that he confessed his guilt. 


Schacht Economy 


In the littered, smoke-filled pressroom 
at Nuremberg, 200 press correspondents 


banged out stories of the trial that had 
just ended. Suddenly three hesitant, blink- 


ing ghostlike characters walked in — 


Schacht, Papen, and Fritzsche. They 


had been tastelessly put on exhibition by 
a public-relations officer of the prosecu- 
tion staff. In the uproarious interview that 
followed, while questions and answers 
flowed in three languages, a woman 
pushed forward to ask for Schacht’s auto- 
graph. He gave it. Another woman fol- 
lowed, then a male reporter drew 
Schacht’s refusal: “I only did it because 
I never refuse the request of a lady.” 

At the end, Schacht asked for chocolate 
for his children, who had had none for a 
year. An outraged Frenchman screamed: 
“European children have had no choco- 
late for ten years.” But someone else sug- 
gested that Schacht barter his autograph 
for chocolate. “Why not?” asked the fi- 
nancial genius. “My God,” said an Eng- 
lishman, “he’s starting the Reichsbank 
again from scratch.” 


Trial Rhetoric 


Judgment day at Nuremberg produced 
the greatest flood of journalistic rhetoric 
since V-J and V-E Days. Among the best 
reports was that sent by Rebecca West, 
British novelist, for The London Daily 
Telegraph. Excerpts: 

“In court the defendants looked in 
better health than ever before in the last 
few months. The strain was nearly over 
and they were feeling the relief that many 
of us felt a little when we had waited 
throughout an evening for an air raid 
and at last heard the siren announcing 
that it was going to start. 

“They behaved, it is fair to say, with 
considerable dignity and courage. That 
was the danger of them. They were not 
all evil. They had some of the more at- 
tractive qualities ... 

“There was a deep unity in their be- 
havior, as there has been a unity in their 
appearance during the later months of 
the trial. The only divergence was the 
mad little slap Hess gave the guards 
when they tried to hand him his ear- 
phones... 

“All the others were unified in a mys- 
tery which we do not yet understand. 
We were going to hang most of these 
men and put the rest in prison. We still 
do not understand them. We still do not 
know why they did what they did. That 
is to say that the same horror may come 


upon us again, because we do not yet 
recognize its causes... 


————— es 
“It is true that the proceedings werg 


spoiled by an anticlimax. The announce. 
ment of the dissent of the Soviet mem- 
ber of the tribunal was felt as profoundly 
depressing. 

“If a protest had been made against 
one or two of the three acquittals, there 


might have been some possibility that 
it was inspired by legal considerations. 
But to object to three out of three ac: 


quittals suggested that the Soviet had 
hoped to use the tribunal as a means of 
revenge rather than as a process of legal 


purification of the international situation.” 
Nuremberg Blot: Another reaction 
came from Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio. 
In a speech on Oct. 5 at Kenyon College 
in Gambier, Ohio, he said of the Nurem- 
berg verdicts: “They violate that funda- 
mental principle of American law that a 
man cannot be tried under an ex post 
facto statute. The hanging of eleven men 
convicted at Nuremberg will be a blot on 
the American record that we shall long 
regret.” Taft thought life terms sufficient 
punishment. Prof. Harold J. Laski, Brit- 
ish Laborite, retorted if a man could be 
sentenced to life under ex post facto laws, 
he could also be sentenced to death. 


Beg Pardon? 


One after another the condemned de- 
fendants of Nuremberg clamped on their 
headphones to hear the dread words of 
the sentence: “Tod durch den Strang” 
(death by the rope). Only Hermann 
Goring’s headset failed to work. Seem- 
ingly endless minutes ticked away while 
the doomed Nazi calmly helped the MP’s 
adjust it. A voice from the press gallery 


broke in: “I hope the rope works better.” 
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CONFERENCE: The Deadline 


“The Yugoslav delegation cannot con- 
sider itself bound by decisions taken at 
5 in the morning.” 

In a grueling session of the Italian 
political commission, José Vilfan of Yugo- 
slavia complained of the pressure under 
which all commissions of the Paris con- 
ference worked last week under strict 
orders to finish by Oct. 6. Andrei Vyshin- 
sky wondered how the delegates could 
go on when “we all look like boiled 
crabs.” But go on they did so that such 
agreements as were achieved could be 
passed on to the final ten-day plenary 
session. After that many of the wordworn 
delegates would rush for planes and ships 
to the United Nations Assembly meet- 
ing on Oct. 23 in New York. 


Connally’s Role 
Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, sweating 
out thirteen hours of talk, dozed fitfully 


in a big armchair. It was nearly 5 a.m. 
on Oct. 8. In the word-filled Grande 


Salle of Luxembourg Palace the Italian 
political commission had been in almost 


continuous session since the previous 


afternoon. Connally had calculated that 
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7 International 
An old pistol interests Connally, but his 
duels in Paris are verbal 


he had to keep alert only a third of the 
time, since the other two-thirds were oc- 
cupied with languages he didn’t know. 
During translations he crept off to the 
big chair, promptly awaking at the 
proper moment to resume his place at 
the delegates’ table. 

There, the courtly senator engaged in 
a few final rounds of the running debate 
with Andrei Vyshinsky that had marked 
so many of the commission’s fruitless ‘dis- 
cussions of Trieste. Paradoxically, it was 
Vyshinsky who looked like an American 
businessman—with cropped _iron-gray 
hair, sober gray suit, and steel-rimmed 
spectacles, making his points lucidly in a 
flat voice, and demonstrating an immense 
command of detail. It was Connally, his 
leisurely manner and Texas courtesy em- 
phasized by flowing white hair and 
striped trousers, who provided an Old 
World touch. The fact that he was there 
at all underlined a significant develop- 
ment by which important members of 
Congress take part in the shaping of 
American foreign policy and sometimes 
in its implementation at conferences. 

The Compleat Senator: Connally 
has also made a few tentative efforts to 
sound out Vyshinsky outside commission 
méetings. But such friendly encounters 
never last long because Vyshinsky knows 
no English and Connally nothing but 
English. However, the senator usually 
manages to put over his grand manner 


even without languages, or at most a 
single word of French. At his two-room 


Louis XVI suite in the Hotel Meurice he 


urdles one linguistic barrier neatly: 
en he calls out “oui-oui,” the smiling 
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French valet recognizes his cue and 
bustles up with a smiling “oui, oui.” His 
old-fashioned courtesy makes the senator 


a great favorite with other guests at the 
Meurice. His popularity has been en- 


hanced by a gracious wife, who already 
knows hundreds by name. 
Except for routine receptions given by 


the various delegations, Connally shuns 
Paris social life. He’s in bed at 10, up at 
7:30—and maintains steadfastly that he 
brought no Bourbon with him. This time 


he also left behind the broad-brimmed 


Texas hat which delighted the French 
photographers at last summer’s Big Four 
meetings. 


When Connally went into action at 


Paris, he became every word and gesture 
a United States Senator, with throbbing 


voice, table thumping, and gesticulating 


cigar. His intense lectures on democracy 
made him one of the few delegates who 


bothered to challenge the Russians 


' 
gabbling definitions of freedom. To 
Vyshinsky’s acid observation that Ameri- 
can plans for Trieste were undemocratic, 


Connally exploded: “There is a great deal 





of talk about democracy, but what is in 
the minds of the commission and what 
is in the minds of those who talk so much 


about democracy? Democracy is not 
anarchy. Democracy does not mean rule 
by goon squads.” 

He once delivered a simple lesson in 


fundamentals; “Democracy means that 
an executive function shall be performed 


by executives; legislative functions shall 
be performed by legislatures; and ju- 


dicial functions shall be performed by 
courts.” He defended legal safeguards 


for the people of Italy’s lost territories 
with the sentence: “The United Nations 


charter throbs with the idea of human 
rights.” And he belittled the effects of 


the Slavs’ “truculent spirit” with: “It 
does not frighten anyone. No one is 


trembling in his boots.” 


Although seldom discussing his role at 
the conference, the senator is obviously 


proud of his contribution to the unity of 


American foreign policy. He sat through 
40 sessions of the Italian political com- 


mission, always flanked by two of the 
shrewdest. advisers from the State De- 








Associated Press 


The Headmen: Like Roman gods and emperors, these massive heads of Marshal 
Tito and Joseph Stalin glare from a government building in Ljubljana, Yugoslavia. 








partment, James Dunn and Samuel 
Reber. But if the ideas were theirs, the 


words were Connally’s, and in shaping 


them he showed a quick, intuitive gras, 


of others’ reactions. At the end of the 
often-bitter debates on Trieste, Connally 
ended on a note of Texas optimism: “Of 


course we have had divisions, but another 


war because of them is unthinkable.” 
Rapid Calculator 


A joke with a sting in it circulated in 
Germany last week. It told how a 
French journalist at the Paris conference 


went to interview a prominent Ameri. 


can atom-bomb expert. The Frenchman 
asked how many bombs would be needed 


te wreck France. The atomic scientist 
requested the number of large cities, 


number of hydroelectric plants, etc. With 
this information he made a series of 


complicated calculations on a pad of 


paper. Finally he replied: “132. 
The Frenchman was appalled. Then 


he asked; “And how many to destroy 


Belgium?” The American made the 
same lengthy and involved calculations 


and said; “43,” The Frenchman there- 


upon queried: “And how many to de- 
stroy Russia?” The American slipped the 


pad of paper into his pocket and snapped 
out the answer: “1,269.” 


os 


ICELAND: Eagle’s Rest 


One of the hottest debates in Iceland's 
Althing (the world’s oldest parliament) 
ended Oct. 5. By a vote of 32 to 19, the 
Althing ratified a treaty with the United 
States allowing American military planes 
continued use of Meeks Field. Within 
six months, however, civilian technicians 
must replace the American troops now 
servicing the planes. The Communist 
party, which claimed the treaty endang- 
ered the bleak island’s sovereignty, was 
expected to quit the Cabinet in protest. 


oo 


POLICY: Byrnes Answers 


Secretary of State James F. Byrnes is 
by temperament devoted to reasonable 
compromise. It was thus natural for the 
Secretary to take up the ball after Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin’s declarations on: Sept. 
24 in which he stressed that he did not 
believe another war was coming. But 
Byrnes’s faith in reasonable compromise 
has been tempered by nearly a year of 
depressing experience with Russian di- 
plomacy. On Oct. 3 when the Secretary 
spoke to the American Club of Paris he 
therefore stated his reservations as well 
as his hopes. . 

He said that he concurred “most heart- 
ily in the view recently expressed by Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin that there is no immedi- 
ate danger of war.” But he hoped Stalin’s 
statement would end the “unwarranted 
charges” that the Western Powers are at- 
tempting “to encircle the Soviet Union,” 
and that the United States is trying to use 









































For mild and pleasant flavor the trend’s to 
Mount Vernon. Here satisfying flavor adds richness to drinks 
that are pleasantly mild whether long or short. 
Among hospitable Americans who take pride 
in the drinks they serve, Mount Vernon is the brand 


always to have on hand. 


Mount Vernon 


Brand 


86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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What railroad will be first 
to cash in on this? 
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A new era is here in bulk transportation 


M™ a rail executive, interested in main- 
taining a high average of car loadings 
the year round, may find the answer along 
his own right-of-way, It lies buried in those 
numerous miueral deposits that have never 
been worked because rough terrain has 
made them economically inaccessible up 
to now. 


Today rail lines, as well as private owners, 
can tap these volume-tonnage sources 
quickly, and at low ton-mile cost, through 
the use of the “rubber railroad,” or 
Goodyear overland belt conveyor system. 
As a feeder line for two or more mines, a 
Goodyear belt conveyor offers the following 
considerable advantages on back-country 
hauls up to thirty, forty miles or more: 


A Goodyear helt only 36 inches wide will de- 
liver 650 tons (approximately 11 carloads) 


of coal per hour, every hour, in a continuous 


river-flow direct from mine or tipple to cars 
— at far lower operating and maintenance 
cost than any other form of transport! 


Less Grading and Tunneling! 


In rugged country, belts carry full loads 
without roll-back on grades up to 32%, 


making heavy cuts and fills unnecessary. 
The small unit load per foot of belt permits 


use of light “cobweb” spans in crossing 
gullies, while small rathole bores suffice 
where tunneling is desirable. One-point 
electrical control of the entire system gives 
instant regulation of operations at all times 
and prevents accidents. 


The tonnage-life of Goodyear conveyor 
belts is so long they can be amortized 
against several one-two-or-three-million-ton 
operations, by reinstallation at new projects 
of similar size. Or they will pay out against 
one large working of five million or more 
tons. 


If a survey indicates either of these possi- 
bilities along your line, or if you are an 


owner of stich property, why not get com: 


plete, factual engineering data from the 
G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man? Re- 
member, Goodyear alone has built these 
long-distance conveyor belts, just as 
Goodyear builds the world’s first-choice 
hose, transmission belting, molded goods 
and other industrial rubber products. To 


consult the G.T.M., write: Goodyear, Akron 
16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


GOODSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
THE LOGISTICS OF BELT TRANSPORTATION 
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Whim-Catering 
Comfort! Cloud-soft seats will invite you to 
“sink in and stretch out”... soft, indirect 


lights and modern styling give an aura of 
rich luxury. No dirt, noise or crowds when 
you fly in an air-conditioned, sound-proofed 
Martin skyliner! 


Time Flys... and so do folks who 
want to save time. You'll really go places on a two- 
week vacation, when you travel by Martin airliner. 
Completely new, incorporating advanced design and the latest 


developments, these planes will give unmatched dependability. 


There... Already? 
Absolutely, lady! 
Martin airliners will get you there hours sooner. Two 
powerful Pratt & Whitney engines will give nearly 
as much horsepower as many 4-engined bombers. 
Result: Less time in transit, more time for fun! 

















Save Time—Save Money! Via 
Martin airliner, salesmen will be able to make 
more calls, cover more territory, with non-productive 
man-hours saved. Personal contacts between busy Planning a Trip? ’ 
executives can be multiplied. Yet the cost is Most of the nation’s airline routes (see above) will soon 
be equipped with big, ultra-modern Martins .. . 
so you can go almost anywhere in the U. S. A. 
on these new luxury liners. 


surprisingly low. 


Tue Grenn L. Martin Company, BaLtimore 3, Mp. 


Fly and ship by Martin 2-0-2 or 3-0-3 early next year on these great airlines! 
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“the atomic bomb as a threat of force 
against the Soviet Union.” Furthermore, 
Byrnes added that it “would be folly to 
deny the seriousness of the conflict” in 
Allied points of view. 

The body of Byrnes’s address was de- 
yoted to allaying French suspicions about 


American policy, At considerable length 
he emphasized these points: (1) The 
United States this time had no intention 
of retreating “into a policy of isolation.” 
(2) Europe could count on this because 


American foreign policy is now “support: 
od by Republicans as well as Democrats 
,, and will be adhered to regardless 
of which political party is in power.” And 
(3) the United States does not want an 
over-centralized government in the Reich 
and proposes a German settlement that 
will not allow the Ruhr again to become 


the industrial powerhouse for German 
militarism. 


Significance ~~~ 


Byrnes’s speech reflects a quiet satis- 
faction with recent developments in 
American-Russian relations. The same 
feeling prevails in the State Department 
in Me oa, one 

For the first time in many months those 
who follow the day-to-day developments 
profess to see signs that the grand Soviet 
diplomatic offensive is beginning to spend 
itself. They point to the mellowing of 
Russian moods in Paris, to Foreign Min- 
ister Molotoff’s sudden departure for con- 
sultation with Stalin, and to a slight relax- 
ation ofthe anti-American propaganda in 
the Russian press, even though Byrnes’s 
Paris speech itself was subjected to 
criticism in an article published in 
Pravda on Oct. 6. 

Moreover, from Moscow and Ankara 
have come reports that the Soviets do 
not regard their demand for control of 
the Dardanelles by the “Black Sea Pow- 
ers’ as their final word and that the 
chances of a negotiated solution will be 
further enhanced when the Russians dis- 
cover that the Turks have good reason 
to expect armed assistance from Britain 
and all-out economic aid from the United 
States in case of a Soviet attack. 

Much credit for.the change is given 
to Secretary Byrnes’s firmness in Paris 
and to President Truman’s prompt liqui- 
dation of the Wallace affair. The unequiv- 
ocal settlement of the latter demon- 
strates to the Russians that, for the time 
being at least, it will be foolish to count 
on divided counsel within the American 
Government. 

But the continued deterioration of Sov- 
iet domestic conditions is believed to be 
equally responsible for the change 
(NEwsweEEK, Sept. 23). The latest reports 
reaching Washington describe a fresh 
wave of popular discontent following the 
increase of prices of rationed goods. As 
another example, from the Ukraine comes 
word that when UNRRA ceases its oper- 
ations at the end of the year conditions 
approaching starvation are likely to de- 


velop. Reconstruction activities are also 
Virtually at a standstill. 


SCOTLAND: Ike’s Castle 


“Such thoughts you have!” That was 
General of the Army Eisenhower's cau- 
tious comment to a reporter’s query on the 
Nuremberg decisions: “If the war had 
gone the other way, general, do you think 


they would have hanged you?” 
Vacationing last week at Culzean Cas- 
tle, where the Scottish people gave him a 
residence last year as a token of their 
“esteem and gratitude,” Eisenhower could 
concentrate on some shooting, in com- 


pany with his son John. The castle, an 
eighteenth-century Gothic-style structure 
in South Scotland, is surrounded by 2,000 


five-year plan is to provide everyone 
with three pairs of socks and one pair 
of shoes a year (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 23). 


oor 


IRAN: Inscrutable East 


To the confusing revolt of the tribes- 
men in Southern Tran last week was 
added a mysterious diplomatic incident 
that showed the intricacies of Iranian poli 


tics, On Oct. 1 the Iranian Government 
requested that the British Embassy in 
Teheran remove Alan Charles Trott, its 
Oriental Secretary, on the ground that 
he was implicated in the uprisings. 

What actually happened 











eed Pas 
The Eisenhowers find a 1717 mortar at their Scottish 
home owned by the Marquess of Ailsa (left) 


acres of woodlands. For his lifetime, 
Eisenhower has a_ twelve-room turret 
apartment equipped with an elevator and 
steam heat, modern conveniences seldom 
found in chilly Scotland. 


oo 


SPAIN: Shirt Tale 


“Only two countries in the world know 
where they are going, and they are 
Russia and Spain,” proclaimed Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco on Oct. 1 at 
Burgos on the tenth anniversary of his 
assumption of the title Chief of State. 
Next day the Caudillo outlined one of 
the aims of his regime: “Until . . . every 
Spanish peasant, however poor, has three 
shirts and three changes of linen . . . we 
will not have completed our work.” 

In this sense the Russians, as Franco 
observed, also know where they are go- 
ing. One of the aims of the new Soviet 


went back to the tribal chiefs 
in Khuzistan Province, center 
of British oil interests. Like 
their neighbors the Bakhtiaris ' 
‘and Qashqais—-now in re- 
volt—they viewed the Soviet- 
izing of Azerbaijan Province 
with alarm. Convinced that 
Russia wanted to dominate 
the Teheran government, and 
through it the affairs of Khu- 
zistan, the chiefs planned 
countermeasures last winter. 
In the spring, the British Am- 
bassador in Teheran warned 
Premier Ghavam that this 
pro-Russian policy would in- 
vite revolt in Khuzistan, 
where reforms were not 
wanted. About the same time 
he transferred Trott, one of 
Britain’s foremost authorities 
on Persian literature, from 
Teheran to Ahwaz, the Khu- 
zistan capital. 


The mild and_ scholarly 
Briton spent long evenings 
discussing Persian poetry and 
tribal customs with the vari- 
ous tribal chiefs. During 
the course of his travels he 
called on Jehan and Amir 
Bahman, the leaders of the 
Bakhtiari and Qashqai tribes, 
carrying with him introduc- 
tory letters. Then he went on his way. 

But it so happened that Jehan, the 
Bakhtiari chief, had previously seized con- 
trol from his cousin, Abul-Kasim. Abul- 
Kasim, despite having sheltered German 
agents during the war, was seeking rein- 
statement with the aid of the Teheran 
government. Armed with Trott’s letters 
which he either bought or stole from his 
cousin’s household, Abul-Kasim hurried 
to Teheran. There he gave them to Vice 
Premier Prince Mozzaffar Firouz, oppor- 
tunistic but currently pro-Soviet propa- 
ganda minister known as “the skunk with 
two odors.” To strengthen his case, Abul- 
Kasim provided faked depositions declar- 
ing both Jehan and Amir Bahman had ac- 
cepted bribes from Trott to incite rebel- 
lion against Teheran. Firouz pounced on 
the documents—and then found to his dis- 
may that instead of easily ousting Jehan 
and Amir Bahman, he faced a revolt 
throughout Southern Iran. 
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The new “‘Autopoint” pencils, as always, are 
incomparably better in smart styling with 
gleaming gold trim and new “pocket-level” 
clips ... better in the flawless, trouble-free 
writing they deliver. Their famous “Grip- 
Tite” tips won't let leads wobble, turn or fall 
out. It takes time to precision build quarter- 
century proved “Autopoint” pencils. So while 
they are not plentiful now, accelerated output 
soon will put an “Autopoint” in your pocket 
or purse. Pencils shown, left to right: $3.75 
(plus excise tax), $2.65 and $1.75 (no excise 
tax). Models for standard or real thin leads. 


Qutopoint Leads 


in New Improved 
Plastic Tube 


Ask your dealer for “‘Autovoint” 
leads in the new “Turn-top, Tilt- 
lead-out’” plastic tube—the great- 
est improvement ever made in a 
lead container. Turn top and tilt 
leads out. No cap to remove and 
lose. Stops leads spilling out. 
With standard leads 10c—Real 
Thin leads 15c. 


Business organizations give imprinted “Autopoint” 
Pencils to spark up sales, build good will. 


Autopoint Company, Dept.N-10, 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Once upon a time, strong, po- 
litically liberal, and congenitally talk- 
ative Athens, the greatest sea power of 
its day, was trying to negotiate a 
world settlement with strong, po- 
litically rigid, and congenitally secre- 
tive Sparta. Civilized men everywhere 
were sick of war and depressed by 
their present miseries and future fears. 
Aristophanes wrote their sentiments 
into the lines for a character in 
one of his dramas on the 


The Greeks Had a Prayer For It 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


be suggested by less than a two-thirds 
majority, and our preference for a 
simple majority. Between those two 
conceptions lies a great gulf of 
thinking. 

The revelation of that gulf was the 
thing that started the fireworks. The 
Russians accused us of planning to go 
back on the agreements we had made 
in the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
and went on from there to attack our 
motives and to use their 





Athenian stage: 


Put an end to our fights 
and our feuds and divi- 
sion... 

Put an end to the whis- 
pers of cunning sus- 
picion... 





The ancient prayer would 
have been an appropriate 
motto to be carved above 
the arched gateway to the Luxembourg 
Palace these past months. The confer- 
ence of Paris has been a forum for 
the expression of just such feuds, di- 
visions, and suspicions. Probably it 
couldn’t have been anything else. The 
basis for its character was laid when 
we insisted on open sessions. The Rus- 
sians agreed, and made painstaking 
arrangements to see that every plenary 
and committee session was used by 
themselves and the states under their 
control to express their mistrust. 


How the division became so 
sharp and so belligerently expressed is 
more difficult to describe. More than 
one delegate or observer, even from 
the free-press democracies, blamed it 
on the open sessions. Publicity did 
turn every word of controversy into 
headlines. But they only fed, rather 
than created, the hostility. It also was 
fed, and just as strongly, by outside 
events—the American incident with 
“Yugoslavia and the Russian demands 
on Turkey. 

But the fundamental explanation 
was the liberality of our approach and 
the rigidity of the Russian. Or, if “lib- 
erality” and “rigidity” are weighted 
words, it may be called the informality 
of our approach and the formality of 
the Russian. The treaties were drafted 
by the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
The Russians wanted the seventeen 
little conferees to have a minimum to 
say about them, and we wanted to 
allow them more latitude. That was 
the underlying cause for Molotoff’s 
| insistence that no amendment could 








oratory full power against 
the alleged Anglo-Saxon plot 
to dominate the world. We 
did not turn away wrath 
with the soft answer. 

This was the phase of the 
conference which showed 
that the language we are 
using these days doesn’t 
mean anything any more. 
“Democracy” lost all con- 
tent; “bloc” became a group 
of votes the other fellow was manipu- 
lating, and even “peace-loving peo- 
ples” became the exclusive property of 
whichever orator was on the rostrum. 





Looking back over the long weeks 
since the conference opened on July 
29, these appear to be the essential 
features. No major change was made 
in the draft treaties, and there was no 
settlement of any of the main ques- 
tions on which the Council of Foreign 
Ministers had been divided. 

In retrospect, it seems like one of 
the strangest peace conferences in his- 
tory. There was a time in mid-Au- 
gust when the net result seemed to 
have been the cutting off of such rudi- 
ments of calm backstage contact 
among Byrnes, Molotoff, and Bevin as 
had previously existed. The war of 
nerves had made such deep hurts that 
diplomacy was paralyzed. 

Less evil than that may eventually 
be credited to the conference, how- 
ever. The next step is going to be the 
effort to negotiate a peace settlement 
for Germany, and that will be the 
crucial test of good will as well as of 
statesmanship. Nobody can _ expect 
great powers to reverse their policies 
in midair, and there is no possibility 
that the divisions and suspicions so 
publicly expressed at Paris will be 
turned into a lullaby when the in- 
finitely more difficult problem of Ger- 
many is taken up. But there is a possi- 
bility that the experience at Paris will 
be justified by putting everyone in the 
state of mind for a more temperate 
approach this time. 
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You see, as the world’s largest 
maker of crib blankets, we feel a real 
responsibility toward the future gen- 
eration. Weknowthat our cribblankets 
must always keep pace with what most 
mothers want for their babies — at 
prices most mothers are able to pay. 

How well we fulfill that responsi- 
bility is reflected by the size of this 
part of our business. For instance, 
our current production ‘is sufficient 
to provide more than two blankets 
for every new 1946 baby. 

Yet producing all those soft, snug- 
gly blankets is but a baby. part of our 
total business. For although most 
women know Pepperell for sheets and 
bed blankets— America’s homes, farms 
and industries look to us for a whole 
family of essential fabrics. 






The Way Babies Sleey Means a Lot to Us 





Throughout 102 years, Pepperell’s 
popularity has flourished. Today, the 
famous Pepperell label identifies a 
wider range of staple quality fabrics, 
at volume prices, than ever before. 
And our history is all before us! 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 
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FABRICS 





PEPPERELL’S 
.5 BUSY MILLS 


IN THE NORTH 
LEWISTON, MAINE 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 
FALL RIVER, MASS, 


IN THE SOUTH 
LINDALE, GEORGIA 
OPELIKA, ALABAMA 


THEY POUR FORTH A STEADY STREAM 
OF MUCH-NEEDED FABRICS: 


Sheets + Pillowcases - Chambrays 
Blankets - Crib Blankets + Flannels 
Coverts - Whipcords - Pinstripes 
Shirtings - Marquisettes - Fabrics 
for Sportswear, Industry, Abrasives, 
Shoe Linings + Rayon Fabrics for 
Suit Linings and Women’s Wear 
Fine Fabric Finishes. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


LOOMED FOR QUALITY — PRODUCED IN VOLUME 

















Once Again... Paw AMERICAN Pioneers' 





Here’s the kind of long-range, high-speed, 
nonstop service that America is looking for }, 
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Think what flying times like these will mean to you—for business, for pleasure!, 


a 


EAST-BOUND WEST-BOUND NORTH— SOUTH 


Pacific Coast Because of the 3 hours’ difference between Chicago 
eer. , Eastern and Pacific Coast Time, you'll be to New Orleans......2 hours 
Ki canna able to— to Houston.........2%% hours 


to Washington....... Leave New Yorkafter breakfast—have lunch to Miami... 006006 se hours 


to Boston ++ +eeeees.-6 hours in Los Angeles, or San Francisco, or Seattle. New York 
aS eee Tier 


nt - ae The same will be true, West-bound, of Bos- to Miami............3 hours” 

ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, to New Orleans... ..3% hours 

Gulf Coast Detroit, or Chicago. to Houston..........4 hours 
to New York. ...... 2%4 hours 
to Baltimore....... 2% hours 


to Philadelphia. .... 234 hours 
i ee 3% hours 
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New, million-dollar Clippers to offer new 
iluxury comfort at Pursuit-Plane Speeds... 
inonstop Coast to Coast, border to border 


*@You who travel by air know how 
Hmuch faster you can reach. distant 
Hdestinations today than you could 

m just a few years ago. 









Yet even with the fine equipment 

offered by the airlines of 1946, today’s 
| demand for still faster, nonstop trans- 
4 continental schedules direct to the Coast 
\4cannot be met. 


Pan American, the pioneer U. S. air- 
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This map shows, greatly simplified, the integrated plan for providing nonstop service be- 
tween the cities which Pan American’s overseas organization is already authorized to serve. 





line in long-range flying development, 
has been taking practical steps for some 
time to meet this demand. 


Next year, assuming that authorization 
is obtained from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Pan American will put into oper- 
ation an entirely new kind of Clipper 
which will offer nonstop, Coast-to-Coast 
flights at Pursuit-Plane Speeds! Other 
high-speed, long-range schedules will be 


offered too (please note map below). 







TO EUROPE 


TO BERMUDA 
and AFRICA 


Houston 










The “Clipper Rainbow” (shown above) 
and her sister ships, will be the fastest 
planes ever to offer commercial flights 
...faster by more than 100 miles per 
hour than any transport plane in service 
today. They will be comfortable, too, 
with roomy, luxurious interiors, sound- 
proofed, and air-conditioned to provide 
living-room comfort at high altitudes. 


Pan American first to offer these planes 


Nine years before any other U. S. air- 
line, Pan American bought and operated 
four-engined planes. Again, foreseeing 
the need for still better equipment in the 
postwar era Pan American was the first 
to place orders for planes of this type... 
and will be the first to receive them. 

Surprisingly enough, the cost of this 
pursuit-plane-speed type of air travel 
will be actually lower than present 
Coast-to-Coast and other domestic fares. 


* * * 
A PIONEER COMES HOME! 


In line with the Government’s postwar pol- 
icy which permitted U.S. domestic airlines 
to operate abroad and which would permit 
the pioneer overseas system to operate do- 
mestically, Pan American ordered revolu- 
tionary aircraft never before available. Thus 
Pan American will be able to provide high- 
speed, nonstop service between distant cities 
within the United States. This map shows 
the proposed routes which will bring to the 
domestic field the “know-how,” the trained 
personnel, and the competitive spirit which 
has helped Pan American win first place for 
America in the international field. 


The System of the 
ying Ciippers 
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STRIKES: Shame of Steel? 


Canada’s most critical and costly post- 
war strike stumbled to a lame halt last 
week. These were the circumstances: 

Last July 15, about 12,000 United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO) walked 
out of three basic steel plants at Sault 
Ste. Marie and Hamilton, Ont., and Syd- 
ney, N.S. Their aims, set since 1944, 
included a 40-hour week, union security, 
holidays with pay, a 19%4-cent hourly pay 
increase in Ontario, and a 24%-cent in- 
crease in Nova Scotia, where wages 
were 5 cents an hour less. 

Although the workers defied govern- 
ment seizure of the plants and risked 
fines of $20 a day by staying out, the 
strike continued for 81 days. A four- 
week parliamentary inquiry by the In- 
dustrial Relations Committee proved 
futile. Government mediators also failed. 

For weeks, settlement was suspended 
by a government decision to permit no 
increase above 10 cents an hour, which 
Donald Gordon, federal price czar, 
claimed would be the jump-off point for 
inflation. The union insisted it would 
take nothing less than 15% cents. 

Paralysis crept over industry from 
coast to coast. As steel stocks dwindled, 
critical shortages hit machine . shops, 
shipbuilding, housing, and factories pro- 
ducing nails, tanks, boilers, autos, and re- 
frigerators, Work hours were cut 18 per 
cent in the hardware industry, 12 per 
cent in railway rolling stock, and 10 
per cent in iron and steel fabrication. 
Production loss of steel ingots alone was 
about $10,000,000. Time lost was about 


670,000 man-days, representing $5,000,-, 


000 in wages. With the steel strike widely 
accepted as the keystone for other labor 
disputes, 23,000 workers remained on 
strike in the auto, rubber, electrical, and 
other industries. 

On Oct. 3, Steel Controller Frederick 
B. Kilbourn announced that the steel 
strike was over. By a vote of 7,169 to 
789, steelworkers accepted a 10-cent-in- 
crease retroactive to April 1 and a 13- 
cent increase on their return to work. 
This will give them a minimum annual 
pay of $1,934.40, or $74.88 more than 
Hamilton workers were offered before 
the strike started. The victory cost the 
union about $250,000, 

What's Left: Three basic union de- 
mands remain to be settled by arbitra- 
tion: union security, eight statutory holi- 
days with pay, and the 5-cent differen- 
tial between Ontario and Nova Scotia 
wages. During the war, the Sydney 
plant operated at a loss estimated at 
$25,000,000, of which $20,000,000 was 
met by government subsidies. 


Another side issue, which may take 
much longer to settle, is the friction be- 
tween union men at Hamilton and the 
2500 non-union men who worked in 


one of the Hamilton plants throughout 
the strike. By plane and boat, Stelco 
supplied them with food, recreation, and 
church services. Clashes between strik- 
ers and policemen escorting workers 
through picket lines led to 92 charges 
against 52 persons. 

While the strikers are expected to re- 
turn to work this week, it may be two 
months or more before industry gen- 
erally can recover its normal pace. One 
critical stumbling block is the strike of 
400 workers at the Brunner Mond’ plant 
at Amherstburg, Ont., which started 
July 12. This is Canada’s only large 
producer of soda ash (sodium carbon- 
ate), used in the manufacture of soap, 
glass, pulp and paper, aluminum, nickel, 
and steel and in the processing of many 
base metals, including gold. On Oct. 1, 
the shortage of bottles forced the On- 
tario government to reduce the monthly 
liquor quota from eight quarts to one. 


Significance 


Political effects of the steel strike may 
be even more serious than its economic 
losses. The government seems to have 











Canadian Army 
Boston Party: The oldest military 
unit in the Western Hemisphere, the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass., organized by the 
British in 1637, last week held its annual 
Fall Field Day in Ottawa. Above, Lt. 
Gen. Charles Foulkes (left), Chief of 


the Canadian General Staff, welcomes 
two of the visitors, Lt. Col, Raymond F, 
Rauscher (center), company captain, 
and Dan Powell, 93, oldest member. 


SS 


lost face on all counts. It antagonized 
labor by insisting so long on a limit of 
10-cent hourly increases in the steel 
industry, while permitting increases of 
13 to 20 cents in British Columbia. It 
antagonized management by finally ca- 
pitulating and granting a 13-cent in- 
crease in steel. It antagonized the public 
by not enforcing its seizure of the steel 
plants and by neglecting for weeks to 
give police protection to non-union 
workers at the strike-bound Stelco plant 
in Hamilton. The Toronto Globe and 
Mail expressedethe Tory point of view: 
“The shame of steel is first of all the 
shame of Mr. King.” 

One result now seems certain. When 
Labor Minister Humphrey Mitchell con- 
fers in Ottawa this month with pro- 
vincial labor ministers, he is expected to 
tell them the federal government wants 
to return labor jurisdiction to the prov- 
inces, which held it before the war. 
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MANITOBA: Electric Farms 


On some Manitoba farms, dogpower 
still supplies water. A dog runs inside a 
wooden treadmill which pumps water 
for livestock. For years, electricity has 
been only a dream to*most of the prov- 
ince’s 58,000 farmers. 

Now, the publicly owned Manitoba 
Power Commission is well advanced on a 
scheme to put electric power on 53,000 
farms within the next decade. Last year, 
nearly 1,000 farms received electric serv- 
ice for the first time. This year, power 
was laid to 1,500 farms. By 1948, it will 
reach 5,000 new farms each year. 

Rural electrification has been delayed 
in Manitoba chiefly because of the high 
cost of installing power lines. Manitoba 
has only 1.3 farms per square mile, com- 
pared with five to six per square mile in 


neighboring Ontario and many farm areas 
in the United States. 


But this obstacle has been overcome 
by cutting costs to a bare minimum: less 
than $850 per farm. The farmer pays 
only for installing lines into his house 
from the main line. Farmers are also help- 
ing by conducting their own district 
surveys of possible users and by reading 


_ their own meters, which are checked 
. twice a year by the commission. 


To popularize the spread of electricity, 


. farm boys are being taught in school the 
* rudiments of electricity and the use and 


servicing of electrical appliances. Agri- 
cultural and home-economics graduates 
will visit farm homes giving instructions 
on the use and care of appliances. 

But the farmers do not need much 
urging. So far, rural consumption has 
averaged 70 kilowatts a day, compared 
with an anticipated 50, and more than 
the average used in city homes. One good | 
reason is the low cost of electricity in 
Manitoba. Electric motors can do more 
than 300 jobs on a farm for only a few 
cents a day. The commission supplies 


power for some industries at less than 


— one cent a kilowatt hour. 




















A number of factors must be considered, depending wholly on your individual 
situation. You can quickly and intelligently determine the answer through 
the Planned Incomes Service of your Northwestern Mutual Life Underwriter. 


There’s a significant difference between life insur- 
ance companies. Ask a Northwestern Mutual Agent 
what that difference means to you. Ask a policy- 
owner why no other company excels Northwestern 
Mutual in that happiest of all business relationships 
— old customers coming back for more. 


NORTHWESTERN Mutua 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1857 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


I am interested in your Planned Incomes Service. Please 
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PARAGUAY: Stumble, Step 


Since last June, Paraguay has been 
stumbling toward democracy. The road 
was rough and progress slow. But at the 
end of September the goal came in sight 
as President Higinio Morinigo, who has 
governed for six years without a congress, 
fixed Dec. 25 as the date on which a con- 
stituent assembly would meet. 

_ Two milestones were passed last sum- 
mer: (1) In June, young officers crushed 
Fascist groups in the Army and drove 
their leader, Col. Victoriano Benitez 
Vera, into exile, and (2) in July, Morinigo 
virtually liquidated his dictatorship by 
relaxing censorship of the press, letting 
the opposition Colorado and Concentra- 
cién Febrerista Revolucionario parties re- 
sume their long-forbidden activity, and 
forming a new Cabinet of members of 


these two parties. The Cabinet legalized 
the Communist party on Aug. 1. 

Then came a halt. Morinigo still banned 
the important Liberal party, and he did 
nothing about calling elections or setting 
a date for a national assembly. Clearly, 
he had not succeeded in rooting all the 
Fascist army men out of his government, 


and they were still able to block progress, 

A raid last month showed that they 
were still strong and bold. The independ- 
ent afternoon newspaper El Pais owns the 
most important printing plant in Asun- 
cidn. In addition to El Pais, its presses 
turn out the Communist weekly Libera- 
cin, the liberal biweekly La Libertad, 


and a number of other papers. Its plant 
is in the heart of ‘the city, only three 


blocks from the police station, and a 
block from the Presidential Palace. There 
is plenty of traffic on the streets late at 
night. 

But shortly after midnight on Sept. 5, 
about 40 masked and painted men armed 
with revolvers and knives descended on 
El Pais building. One group lined up 
eight printers against the wall and, at 
pistol point, tied their hands. Another 
group stood guard at the entrance and 
kept traffic moving, to discourage the curi- 
ous. The rest smashed type, machines, 
and presses with iron bars, battered type- 
writers and adding machines, destroyed 
files, and scattered records in hopeless 
confusion over the floor. 

The Meek Reds: After this outrage, 
the country was quiet for a fortnight. Op- 
position newspapers and politicians de- 
nounced the attack on El] Pais, and re- 
peated their demands for an election. 
But nothing came of it. Then, on Sept. 20, 
Interior Minister Gen. Juan Rovira sud- 
denly resigned, the director of the mili- 
tary college was ousted, and three army 
officers were arrested. No explanation was 
given and the government stoutly denied 
rumors of revolt. A few days later the 


Colorado party said there had been a 
“frustrated military coup” in which Com: 
munists had joined, 

Apparently the government had won 
another victory over those who still clung 


to dictatorship, and Morinigo, as he has 


done after each such victory, promptly 
took another step forward. He repealed 
the decree which had outlawed the Lib- 
eral party and set the Dec. 25 date for 

















International 


Last Mile: Maj. Jorge Eguino, police chief under President Villarroel of Bolivia, 
pleads for his life before the angry mob which lynched him (NeEwsweex, Oct. 7). 


— — 


the constituent assembly. No date was 
fixed for elections, but they will probably 
be held within the next two months. 

At the same time, Communist party 
activities were suspended for a month. 
The Communists accepted the order 
meekly as a “sacrifice for the sake of pub- 
lic peace.” 


ror 


ARGENTINA: Where Now? 


What is President Juan D. Perén of 
Argentina really up to? This is the key 
question in Western Hemisphere affairs, 
The following analysis by a prominent 
American in Buenos Aires is not pre- 
sented as an answer, but as one objective 
observer's point of view: 


It is most difficult—and I mean diff- 
cult—to decide whether the Perén regime 
is leading Argentina toward a totalitarian 
dictatorship modeled after Hitler’s Ger- 
many and Mussolini’s Italy, or whether 
Peron is a latter-day Roosevelt who is 
trying to establish social and economic 
justice in Argentina. 

There are many parallels between 
Peron and Roosevelt. The. attacks on the 
“economic royalists” and the demands 
for “driving the money-changers out of 
the temple” that used to flow from the 


White House are echoed by Perdn’s at- 
tacks on the aristocratic Jockey Club and 
the “oligarchy,” as Argentines call their 
“economic royalists,” The Argentine Su- 


preme Court has displayed as obstinate 
an antagonism to Perdn’s social and eco- 


nomic program as the Nine Old Men did 
in the mid-thirties in the United States. 
And Perén’s reaction has been similar to 
Roosevelt’s: He has started impeachment 
proceedings against four of the five 
justices (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 7). 


The Dangers: In the economic field, 
Peron has gone much farther than Roose- 
velt. He has imposed a directed and 
controlled economy that is almost com- 
plete. But his supporters claim that this 
is necessary in the present state of Argen- 
tina and the world. Few of the political 
aspects of totalitarianism are evident, 
and, curiously enough, there has been a 
steady de-emphasis on the military. Peron 
may turn out to be a rather mild old- 
fashioned Latin American dictator. 

The only thing that can be said for 
certain is that some signs point to the 
probability that Perén is moving toward 
totalitarianism. But these. are balanced by 
an equal number of signs that suggest its 
improbability. One certainly could not 
say that dictatorship, in the sense of re- 
striction of personal liberties, exists in 
Argentina today. Freedom of the press, 
for example, is as complete as in any 
other Latin American country. 

The greatest danger probably lies in 
the men around Peron, particularly in his 
Technical Secretary, José Figuerola, the 
corporate-state idea man. If Argentina 
goes totalitarian, my bet would be that 
Figuerola would be chiefly responsible. 














; UP WHERE THE SUN SHINES LONGER 


Over the Golden Gate in a Constellation — conceived and flown in America exrcluawely by TWA 


























ae Though darkness curtains the earth below, you still behold the brilliance of the 
setting sun. For your Starliner makes comfortable the high reaches of the 
upper air, where the eye can range farther and horizons are spread. This is travel 
in the finest, fastest commercial transport in the world. This is 
Constellation flying, with which only TWA serves 


America. This is where you really learn Stan 


one-carrier 
service to 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
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FRANCE 
SWITZERLAND 
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why flying is the way to travel and TWA 


the way to fly. 
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The rocking chair is an Original American 
invention dating back to about 1765. 
Secc 
pose 
3, al 
' _— ’ , Bills 
American Originality has given birth to many new pon 
and wonderful ideas that contribute to gracious living. 
Seagram’s Ancient Bottle Gin is one such original... 
the most progressive step in gin making in more than 
300 years. 
You can see the difference in its natural color... like 
the golden afterglow of a sunset...a result of our 
exclusive, leisurely, time-honored way of producing it. 
You can taste the difference in the extra smoothness 
that enables you to make “the dry-est Martini in the 


World”. 


You will recognize it on a dealer's shelf among all 


of the colorless gins. 





DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN. 90 PROOF. SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORP... NEW YORK When available, our time-honored 


“ancient” bottle will replace the 


present “victory” bottle. 
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Acme, 
Sarah Churchill takes a movie test 


Test: SARAH CHURCHILL, daughter of the 
former British Prime Minister, was tested 
in Rome for the role of Eleana in the 
Italian movie, “Daniele Cortis.” The film 
will have two sound tracks, one in Eng- 
lish, the other in Italian. 


Denial: Myrna Loy, movie actress, filed 
a $1,000,000 libel suit against The Holly- 
wood Reporter, a trade publication, and 
its editor-publisher, W. R. Wilkerson. 
Miss Loy charged the publication with 
printing a statement attributed to Mat- 
thew Woll, vice president of. the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which branded 
her a Communist. 


Second: TALLULAH BANKHEAD, actress, 
posed for a picture with Billy Bankhead, 
3, at the horse show in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Billy took second place in the lead-line 
pony class, 


Problem: Marcery Suarp, British novel- 
ist who sold her last two books to 
Hollywood (“Cluny Brown,” “Britannia 
Mews”), arrived in New York by air from 
London on her first visit since 1938 full 
of enthusiasm but fresh out of ideas for 
(1) a new book and (2) an actress to 
play Old Sow, the gin-drinking slattern 
in “Britannia Mews.” She thought Charles 
Laughton “would be simply marvelous,” 
but added: “I don’t suppose that would 
be quite proper, would it?” 


Ride: In Hollywood, Eart Carro.t, 
night-club owner and former Broadway 
producer, was robbed of $340 by a gun- 
man in his home and taken for a ride in 
his own car. The gunman was picked up 
by police later in Carroll's limousine. 


Divorced: Xavier Cuvucat, orchestra 
leader, and CARMEN CasTILLO CuGaAT; 
after seventeen years, in Los Angeles, 
Oct. 3. They separated a year ago. 
Margo, actress, and Mrs. Cugat’s niece, 
corroborated her charge of mental cruelty. 


Loss: BEATRICE LILLIE, actress, was 
robbed of $32,000 worth of clothes and 
jewelry by thieves who broke into her 
Park Lane apartment in London. Lady 
Peel made the thieves a “sporting offer”: 
If they would return an uncut sapphire 
found among the effects of her son, Rob- 
ert Peel, they could “keep the rest and no 
questions asked.” Sir Robert, who was 
lost on a warship in 1942, had intended 
the stone for his mother. 


Additions: Bos Hope, comedian, and his 
wife, DoLorEs, adopted two children, 
William Francis, born in July, and Honora 
Avis Mary, born in August, from the 
Cradle in Evanston, Ill. Their nicknames: 
Kelly and Nora. The Hopes’ other two 
children, Linda, 7, and Anthony, 6, also 
came from the Cradle. 


Tallulah and Billy, whose feet don't reach the stirrups 
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Harris & Ewing 
Miss Wallace and fiancé look at lamps 


Shoppers: JEAN WALLACE, daughter of 
the former Secretary of Commerce, and 
her fiancé, Lestiz Douc.uas, shopped for 
house furnishings. They will be married 
Oct. 12. Douglas, who is in the brokerage 
business in Washington, was recently dis- 
charged from the Navy with the rank of 
lieutenant commander after five years 
of service. 


Died: IcNace Moscicx, 78, former 
President of Poland; in Versoix, Switzer- 
land, Oct. 2. Moscicki, a chemist, became 
President of Poland in 1926 at the behest 
of an old friend, Marshal Joseph Pilsud- 
ski. Sixteen days after Hitler invaded 
Poland in 1939, Moscicki fled into retire- 
ment. 

Per ALBIN Hansson, 60, Premier of 
Sweden; in Stockholm, Oct. 5. The un- 
educated son of poor parents, Hansson be- 
came a leader of the Social Democratic 
party and an ardent anti-militarist. He had 
been head of the government since 1932. 

Girrorp Pincuot, 81, twice Governor 
of Pennsylvania (1923-1927 and 1931- 
1935); in New York, Oct. 4. A close 
friend of Theodore Roosevelt, Pinchot 
helped him launch the Bull Moose move- 
ment which split the Republican party 
in 1912. He was an early exponent of 
forest conservation and was chief of the 
Federal conservation program under two 
Presidents, Theodore Roosevelt and Taft. 
Peace, he believed, depended on inter- 
national cooperation in the conservation 
and distribution of natural resources. 

BARNEY OLDFIELD, 68, pioneer auto 
racer; in Beverly Hills, Calif., Oct. 4. 
The first man to drive a mile a minute 
in an auto, Oldfield believed then (1903) 
that no man could drive faster and live. 
He broke subsequent records and sur- 
vived serjous crashes before his retire- 
ment in 1918. A year ago he remarried 
Bessie Gooby Oldfield, the second of his 
three wives, after a 22-year separation. 
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Learning How to Grow 


For at least 50 years, scientists had 
concluded that the anterior lobe of the 
tiny pituitary gland secretes a peculiar 
substance, or hormone, that is necessary 
and responsible for the growth of all 
higher animals. 

But it was not until 1944, when Dr. 
Herbert M. Evans, energetic University 
of California biologist, and his associate, 


Dr. C. H. Li, finally isolated the hormone 
| and extracted it from cattle glands in the 


form of a pure, water-soluble crystalline 
substance, that the fact was scientifically 
established (Newsweek, March 20, 1944), 
Even so, Evans, who twenty years ago 
produced the “sterility” Vitamin E, was 


cautious about the new hormone’s use, 
and the yield was infinitesimal. 


Last week, at the Princeton University 
Bicentennial Conference on the Chem- 
‘istry and Physiology of Growth, Evans 
brought his research work up to date 
with the first full-fledged report on 
growth promotion by hormone injection. 
The cost of the precious crystals was still 
prohibitive, he said; pituitary glands of 
1,200 cattle were needed to produce one 
gram, or 36,000 for one ounce. 





dachshunds to see whether he could 
make their short legs grow longer and 
more suited to their bodies. He got longer 
dachshunds, but without longer legs. 
Bones and Cells: During the war, 
scientists struggled to find some means 
of maintaining nitrogen balance in sol- 
diers with badly broken bones. When the 
nitrogen loss was great, their bodies failed 
to produce an adequate supply of proteins 
and recovery was slow. When rats whose 


bones had been broken were injected 
with the growth hormone, University of 


California researchers under Dr, C. H, 
Li found that this nitrogen deficiency 
was prevented, proteins were properly 
established, and no weight was lost, 
Other highlights of the three-day 


Princeton conference were: 


@ The growth of a human cell can be 
traced back to the position of the mole- 
cule that makes the cell, Dr. Paul Weiss 
of the University of Chicago said. Thus 
two similar cells may grow into entirely 
different tissue (abnormal or normal), 
depending on which molecules are inside 
the cell and which outside. 


@ Vitamins and proteins as growth fac- 


tors were described by Dr. Karl Folkers, 
Merck & Co. research director. One of the 
most potent is folic acid, the recently syn- 
thesized member of the vitamin-B com- 
plex family (NEwswEeEK, Aug. 6, 1945) 
which does wonders in preventing ane- 
mia. A second is strepogenin, extracted in 
crude form from proteins, which in ani- 
mal tests has stimulated body growth. A 
third is proteinogen, announced by Dr, 


John H. Northrup of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute for Medical Research. This sub- 


stance, which may be made of the large 
molecules found in the blood of youn 


cattle and unborn chickens, is said to hel 
build up the body, 


PO 


Sun Without Dazzle 


Scientists’ eyes, which even through 
the most precise telescopes are often 
blurred by the sun’s dazzling brightness, 
may now peer through a tricky new in- 
strument for a clearer view of the solar 
body and the surrounding heavens. 

The new device is the icaroscope*, de- 
signed by Dr. Brian O’Brien of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and described last 
week before the Optical Society of Amer- 


= ica in New York. With the icaro- 





Black markets in beef had fur- 
ther complicated the output be- 
cause operators disposed of the 
cattle without turning the pitui- 
tary glands over to science. But 
requests had gone out for new 
supplies from New Zealand and 
Australian slaughterhouses, and 
soon, he hoped, his experiments 
would be in full swing. 


Dwarfs and Dachshunds: 
Evans's growth hormone has 
been tried only once on human 
beings and then in impure form. 
The subject was a 10-year-old 
Hawaiian. girl who had _ not 
grown in five years and who 
was only as tall as a child of 4. 
Hormone injections were made 
three times weekly for a year, 
during which time the girl grew 
2% inches. “Her mother took 
her back to Hawaii,” Evans said, 
“and I don’t know what hap- 
pened to her.” 

Most of the growth experi- 
ments were done on rats. When 
their pituitary glands were re- 
moved, the animals stopped 
growing. Daily injections of one- 
one hundredth of a milligram of 
the hormone caused them to 
grow to one and a half times 
their usual size, or about that of 
a guinea pig. In addition to 
growth increase, the rats devel- 
oped youthful characteristics, 
such as soft, silky hair. Their 
thyroid, adrenal, and sex glands: 
did not develop but remained 
in an infantile state. 

Evans also experimented with 








Whopper: While scientists probe the hair-raising 
possibilities of atomic and rocket warfare, the United 
States Army isn’t overlooking any bets on the ground. 
Its latest in tanks, unveiled last week at Aberdeen, Md., 
weighs nearly 100 tons—making it the heaviest vehicle 


in Army history—and carries a 105-millimeter gun. 


scope, the observer does not 
look straight at the sun; instead 
he views an undazzled image 
that is projected on a transparent 
phosphor screen near the eye 
piece. 

The instrument, which resem- 
bles an ordinary telescope and 
is used like one, is also equipped 
with a pair of revolving disk 
shutters which shut off the 
phosphor screen while it is being 
excited by the sun’s radiation. 
A second later, the shutters re- 
volve, and the observer can see 
the image, bright and unblurred, 
through the afterglow which 
lingers on the screen. 


ror 


Earth’s Germ Stopper 


From the rich black Russian 
earth called “chernozem,” G. F. 
Gause, a Soviet scientist, has 
extracted a new antibiotic which 
may join the important group 
now headed by penicillin and 
streptomycin. 

} It is colistatin, so named be- 
cause it checks the growth of, 
though it does not kill, an in- 
testinal germ called Bacterium 
coli. Germs of pneumonia, dys- 
entery, and typhoid as well as 
staphylococci have also been . 
stopped by colistatin in experi- 
ments conducted at Gause’s Mos- 
cow laboratory at the Institute 
of Tropical Medicine. 
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*Named for the mythical Greek pe 
who fell into the sea when the sun mel 
- the wax joints of his wings. 
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HIS NEW INTERNATIONAL 


GETS THERE FASTER WITH MORE 


He's new cruising speed for American truck transport—new 
highway speed and new maintained speed over the hills— 
maintained speed that earns greater profit per ton mile. 


It’s the new International KR-12, a heavy-duty highway 
truck-tractor driven by a larger, more powerful, war-proved 
engine — 586 cubic-inch piston displacement. 


It delivers new standards of maintained speed in hilly coun- 
try because its high ratio of horsepower to gross weight makes 
possible almost constant use of high speed gears. Nor does 
engine torque drop off suddenly to cut road speed. Instead, 450 
pounds-feet of torque are maintained from 900 to 1600 engine 
revolutions per minute. 


It is equipped with special heavy-duty axles and transmis- 
sions to handle its added power. 
It operates with almost passenger car ease, despite its 28,500 


pound gross vehicle weight rating. 


This speed-merchant of the hills and highways is the latest 
addition to the complete International line—everything for 
highway and off-highway work from half-ton pickups to off- 











highway haulers with gross vehicle weight ratings up to 45 tons. 

The new KR-12 represents more than 40 years’ truck manu- 
facturing experience. It shares this outstanding International 
record—more heavy-duty International Trucks purchased for 
commerce and industry in the last 15 years than any other make. 

It is backed by the truck industry’s outstanding service 
facilities — service supplied by International Truck Dealers 
everywhere and by a network of International Branches that 
form the nation’s largest company-owned truck-service organ- 
ization. 

It’s an International Truck, this KR-12, packed with all the 
name, International, means, and with maintained hill and high- 
way speed that cuts travel time and steps up operating profits. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL ceee= TRUCKS 


Tune in ‘Harvest of Stars’’ every Sunday, NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station. 
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The Army and the Deaf 


Of the 40,000 hard-of-hearing cases 
that flooded Army hospitals during the 
war, no more than 20 per cent came from 
blast injury or other combat-connected 
causes. In the remaining cases, about half 
of the soldiers had defective hearing long 
before they entered the service, some 10 
per cent were so neurotic that they 
“imagined” or exaggerated their deafness, 
and the rest could trace their disability to 
chronic catarrh, meningitis or other high- 
fever diseases such as diphtheria, measles, 
and scarlet fever. : 

To care for these cases, the Army set 
up special rehabilitation programs at 
Deshon, Hoff, and Borden General Hospi- 
tals (NEWSWEEK, May 8, 1944). But after 
the war, the hard-of-hearing soldier re- 
mained a major Army problem. Although 
induction centers screened draftees care- 
fully, some men who had been deaf for 
years slipped through. More important, 
many a combat soldier who had never 
reported a hearing defect, actually had 
suffered some loss in action. Infantrymen 
and artillerymen led the list. One Army 
ear specialist figured that one-third of all] 
troops who had been under fire has im- 
paired hearing without realizing it. 

Last week, Surgeon General Norman 
T. Kirk opened a new hard-of-hearing 
clinic at the Walter Reed Rehabilitation 
Center in Washington, D.C. Equipped 
to handle some 250 patients at a time, the 
clinic will follow the program used in the 
three wartime Army hard-of-hearing cen- 
ters, now closed. 

During the eight-week course, tech- 
nicians will carefully measure the degree 
of the patient’s deafness, using an audio- 
meter in a soundproof room. Then a 
custom-made plastic hearing aid will be 
installed in a special ear-fitting mold. 
With this service, more than 98 per cent 
of the clinic cases can be helped to hear. 

Patients who have some speech defect 
because of deafness, such as talking too 
loud, or too soft, or dropping certain 
consonant sounds will take speech-correc- 
tion training. About one-third of the 
Army’s deafened need this instruction. All 
patients are taught how to avoid these 
defects after they leave the clinic. And 
everyone has personal lip-reading instruc- 
tion to complement his hearing aid. 

For the soldiers whose deafness is 
caused or complicated by neuroses, the 
clinic provides a psychiatric section with 
soothing, pale-green walls. 

Besides its Army cases, the new deaf 
center will take in Veterans Administra- 
tion patients until the VA can get its 
own projected hard-of-hearing program 
under way within the next year. 
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In Spite of War 

A remarkable document was made 
public in Britain last week. Couched in 
quiet prose and bristling with statistics, it 
represented the Ministry of Health’s first 





Sar 


full report on “The State of the Public 
Health During Six Years of War.” 
Under day and night bombardment by 
bombs, rockets, and long-range artillery, 
British health services which dated from 
peacetime were constantly interrupted. 
But in the emergency setups, speed and 
skill of medical treatment were un- 
flagging. To the end of the war, Britain’s 
health status was maintained and, in 
many ways, advanced. ° 
Bombed Babies: From 1941, the 
birth rate rose until it reached 17.7 in 
1944, the highest in eighteen years. At 
the same time, the infant mortality rate 
dropped steadily. The year 1944 set a 
new low record of 45 deaths (under one 
year) in every thousand live births, which 
was six points below the prewar rate. 
Vital statis'ics on older children were 
equally encouraging. “Despite the loss of 
some 7,000 lives at ages under 15, as a 


. direct result of enemy action, and an in- 


crease in accidental deaths arising through 
war conditions,” the report points out, 
“the mean annual death rates during 
1940-1944 were below those for any year 
prior to 1939 at every age from 1 to 14.” 
During the war years as in peace, the 
chief causes of death were the greatest 
killers—cancer, leukemia, heart ailments, 
and kidney diseases. Some of these, nota- 
bly cancer, showed a rise corresponding 
to wartime Britain’s large proportion of 
the middle-aged in whom such diseases 
are most likely to occur. Tuberculosis 
showed an increase from 1939 to 1941, 
but in 1942 and 1943, the rate fell, and 
by 1944, the total deaths from this cause 
were 95 per cent of the 1938 figures. 


Britain had no serious epidemics dur- 
ing the war, Cerebro-spinal meningitis 


Although enemy bombs, rockets, and artillery killed 7,000 of them... 


broke out alarmingly, but sulfa drugs 
promptly administered saved thousands 
of lives. There was an increase in infec- 
tive jaundice and in mild dysentery. 


Ringworm and scabies, spread by over- | 


crowding, ‘evacuation, and shifting of 
workers, rose to epidemic heights. But 
though thousands of servicemen came 
home from the malarious tropics, cases 
of malaria infected in Britain were ex- 
tremely few. 

In the six war winters, three of which 
were severe, there were two short epi- 
demics of influenza, both of the mild 
type; in 1942, the deaths were the lowest 
since 1919. In 1944, the diphtheria 
deaths were one-third of the prewar av- 
erage. Nevertheless, as the report indi- 
cates, “it is a sad reflection that in this 
country during the war far more children 
under 15 were killed by this preventable 
disease than by enemy bombs.” 

By the end of 1943, venereal-disease 
returns in Britain showed “the unwel- 
come rise” brought by war to all coun- 
tries. The Health Ministry shifts blame to 
family disruption and to “the fact that the 
country has been a training ground and 
a base for the forces of other nations.” 
“Some decline” was noticed in 1944. 

The report makes little reference to 
mental health in Britain, which in the 
past has been handled chiefly by the 
Board of Control and only indirectly by 
the Ministry of Health. “This state of 
affairs should end,” the authorities admit, 
“and mental and physical health, which 
are in many cases inseparable, should be 
dealt with in the future by a joint staff.” 


Bullets and Bread: The total civilian 
casualties in England and Wales from air 
raids are given as 60,595 killed and ) 
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Topham from Black Star 


... British children emerged from war with death rates below peacetime figures 


$6,182 seriously injured, but the statistics 
give only a small idea of the gigantic 
medical program that combated enemy 
action. Emergency maternity homes, rest 
centers, hostels for the aged, nurseries, 
air-raid shelters, sick bays for évacuées, 
and the care of refugees from Norway, 
the Channel Islands, Gibraltar, and 
Malta were also the wartime responsibili- 
ties of British health authorities. 

That Britain was able to maintain its 
health record, the Ministry experts main- 
tain, can undoubtedly be attributed to 
adequate nutrition—“the very essence and 
basis of national health.” Despite the 
monotony of the “national loaf,” the 
ubiquitous bread-stuffed sausages, mar- 
garine, and the parsnip jam, the nutri- 
tional state of Britons is, at least, “no 
worse than at the beginning of the war, 
and as regards children, it indeed seems 
better.” 


The Mystery of Sclerosis 


Since 1836, when Sir Robert Carswell, 
professor of pathology at the University 
of London, first described a degeneration 
of the brain and spinal cord marked by 
irregular spots, some softened, some atro- 
Phied, neurologists have pondered over a 
strange disease called multiple sclerosis. 

Double vision, involuntary quivering, 
difficulty in walking and_ balancing, 
speech defects, numbness of parts of the 
body, and emotional upsets are among 
the symptoms which follow this destruc- 
tion of the nervous system. But what 
causes the deterioration is not known. Nor 
is there as yet a cure. 


Last week, a new group called the As- 
sociation for Advancement of Research 


on Multiple Sclerosis was formed in New 
York to study the grave and crippling 
disease. Headed by Dr. Tracy J. Putnam 
of the Neurological Institute of New York 
and supported by many of the country’s 
leading nerve specialists, the organization 
will conduct intensive research to deter- 
mine the cause and cure of multiple 


sclerosis. Possible lines of attack will be: . 


(1) Is it hereditary? (2) Is it the result of 
dietary deficiencies? (3) Is it caused by 
a living virus? (4) Is it of infective 
origin? or (5) Does it come from ab- 


normal body chemistry? 


Po 


Mouse Fever 


Last June when 92 residents of Regency 
Park, Queens, fell ill of a fever and a 
bright red rash, New York City health 
authorities suspected a rickettsial source, 
such as Rocky Mountain spotted fever or 
typhus. But laboratory tests ‘denied the 
presence of any of the seven known types 
of these disease organisms, and the 
spotted ‘ailment remained a mystery. 

Last week, New York City Health 
Commissioner Israel Weinstein revealed 
the new fever’s source. It is a tiny mite, 
no larger than a pinhead, known as AI- 
lodermanyssus sanguineus, and it was 
found in storerooms and incinerators in 
the apartment houses where the disease 
broke out. The mite lives on the bodies of 
infected mice, then spreads the disease 
by biting human beings. 

No cure has yet been found for the 
fever, which is relatively mild and of 
only two weeks’ duration. To prevent 
future attacks, Commissioner Weinstein 


proposes an all-out fight to exterminate 
rodents, in Queens and elsewhere, 


RADIO 





Culture, Courtesy of BBC 


In a move so revolutionary as to seem 
incredible to commercial-minded Ameri- 
cans, the British Broadcasting Corp. last 
week inaugurated the Third Programme, 
devoting 42 hours a week to serious 
music, drama, talks, and poetry. 

Under the new setup, the Third Pro- 
gramme is the equivalent of a_ third 
BBC network, augmenting the far less 
cultural Home and Light Services which 
more and more tend to emulate the 
American radio. On the air daily from 6 
p.m. to midnight, the Third Programme 
compliments its listeners by treating 
them as adults. George Barnes, the 42- 
year-old director, expects his audience 
to be “alert and receptive, prepared to 
make some [mental] effort.” Last week 
such listeners heard such unorthodox 
and lengthy productions as “Man and 
Superman” by George Bernard Shaw, 
four and a half hours; Pierre Emmanuel 
reading selections from his own poetry in 
French, twenty minutes, and Lucille 
Wallace playing selections from Bach on 
the harpsichord, 45 minutes, 

And on Oct. 24, Sir Thomas Beecham 
will conduct a complete performance of 
Richard Wagner’s opera, “Tristan and 
Isolde,” lasting five and a half hours. 

Under no circumstances are shows to 
be interrupted, hurried, or cut off, even 
to make way for important news bulle- 
tins. The great works it brings to radio 
will not be cut or altered, except for 
such staggeringly lengthy things as 
Chaucer's “Canterbury Tales,” sched- 
uled soon. The Third Programme will 
frequently repeat shows and each play 
will be performed three times. But of 
these innovations, perhaps the most 
daring is the introduction of a radio 
critic. The BBC will permit him to criti- 
cize any Third Programme presentation 
as he sees fit. Probably no other medium, 
certainly no other network, has ever been 
so openminded. 

Britain’s culture by radio, however, is 
not to be limited to the Third Programme 
as it is planned now. Its youthful staff is 
free to experiment. What it discovers 
eventually may rule the BBC and be a 
long step in the difficult task of raising 
the standard of public taste. 


Russian Blanket: By the week’s end 
the task was well underway. Only one 
hitch had developed. And that came, in- 
congruously, from the Russians. To reach 
a maximum audience, the Third Pro- 
gramme is broadcast on two wave 
lengths. One of these, the 580-kilocycle 
band, the British acquired from the Ger- 
mans when the Allies expropriated Axis 
frequencies during the war. The Ger- 
mans had previously—and simply—ac- 
quired it by their invasion of Latvia, 
which originally received the frequency 
by international agreement in 1933, 


Then on Sept. 14, after the BBC had 
announced its intention of using the dor- 
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mant wave length, the Russians were 
suddenly heard on it, long and strong, 
calling their station Soviet Latvia. The 
small and innocuous Latvian transmit- 
ter, destroyed by the Germans, had been 
rebuilt with such power that it could— 
and did—blanket all of Europe. Last 
week, a group of angry and adamant 


British delegates laid their frequency | 


troubles before the Five-Power Prelimi- 
nary Telecommunications Conference in 
Moscow. Meanwhile, as the equally 


adamant Russians settled down for a 


long fight, Soviet Latvia continued to 


dominate the band—and half of the Third : 


Programme’s potential audience. 
Sevareid’s Story 


Eric Sevareid was.27 when CBS hired 
him away from The Paris Herald in 1939 


to become a radio correspondent. .1 hulk- ' 


ing, handsome Norwegian from North 
Dakota, with an urge to see something 
of the world besides his own Middle 
West, Sevareid had come to Paris as just 
another newspaperman. Now in “Not 
So Wild a Dream”* Sevareid, at 34, 
writes of what he came to know of the 
world and of his generation. And he 
writes as a man accustomed to talking to 
people and having them listen. Such 
is the power of radio. 

Dakota Viking: Sevareid grew up in 
the tiny wheat town of Velva, N.D, 


Like his Norseman ancestors, the strap- 
ping son of the town’s only banker was 


endowed with an insatiable wanderlust 
and a nagging curiosity. At 17, Eric 
took a canoe trip with a 19-year-old 
friend from the northern source tip of 
the Mississippi to the Atlantic. 

After high school, Sevareid in 1930 
went to work on a Minneapolis paper, 
convinced that there he would see life. 
What he saw, instead, convinced him 





*Not So Wild a Dream, 516 pages. Knopf. $3.50. 
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that a college education was a prime 
requisite for success, and for months he 
worked in the daytime and went to 
school at night. Breaking under the 
strain, he hit for the West, riding the 
rails as a hobo, That fall he returned 


to the University of Minnesota, an opin- 


| jonated, outspoken student. 


Sevareid was quick to join the Jacobin 
Club, whose members supported Roose- 
velt while cheering Sen. Gerald Nye’s 
fight for the Neutrality Act, and won 
many of the university’s academic lau- 


rels while staging violent “peace” strikes. . 


After graduation, Sevareid carried his 
ideas and drive back to the Minneapolis 
newspaper. He left in 1937 when he and 
his wife Lois shipped off for Paris. 

Scoop Man: As a radio correspondent, 
Sevareid belonged to that little group of 
men, gathered together by Edward R. 
Murrow of CBS, who set the pattern for 
reporting the story of a war and its peo- 
ple by radio. Sevareid, working in a 
new medium, learned his lessons fast 
and well during France’s war with Ger- 
many. Always preoccupied with scoops 
and pleased when he got one, Sevareid 
through ingenuity and luck got one of 
the biggest beats of the war: the capitu- 
lation of France. 

CBS then brought him home and made 
him a Washington correspondent. Later 
he left for China, flying by way of India. 
When the plane crashed while crossing 


the Hump, he lived for weeks among the 
headhunters of the Himalayas, After a 


second—and successful—attempt to enter 


China, he went to Italy and followed 
southern invasion troops into France. 

Sevareid’s story of his war experiences 
goes far beyond a mere accounting of 
the microphone’s demands. He mixes 
his own motivations and emotions with 
his opinions of headliners, of peoples, 
and of world politics. 
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Moorad in Russia 


Unlike Sevareid, George Moorad, - an- 
other of CBS’s widely traveled reporters, 
has chosen to write of only one phase of 
his experiences: the months between the 
fall of 1944 and the winter of 1945 which 
he spent in Russia and Russian-occupied 
territories. “Behind the Iron Curtain”® is 
a bitter indictment of all Russian policy 
and a sharp warning to American fellow- 
travelers to stay clear. 

Moorad no sooner arrived in Moscow 
than he encountered Narkomindel (Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Foreign Affairs) 
whose agents carefully—and ceaselessly— 
chaperoned all foreign correspondents, to 
their intense frustration. Thus Moorad 
saved what he saw of life in Russia, of the 
food situation, of the internal politics and 
if the U.S.S.R.’s chosen place in world 
ihairs to tell in his book. “Behind the Iron 
Curtain” does not attempt to solve prob- 
lems, or to preach, but its bald statement 
of facts is perhaps more forceful than 
many a deeper, more considered book. 








"Behind the Iron Curtain, with an introduction by 
- L. White. 309 pages. Fireside Press. $3. 














Trailers which Cost Less to Buy and Operate 
Accelerate Flexible Hauling Schedules 


Sharp-pencilled industrial executives, 
determined to cut costs, know that 
tractor-Trailmobile combinations 
speed production and distribution 
while saving money every way. 


Their original investment in trailers 
is much less than in any other vehicle 
carrying equal loads. Operating costs 
are much lower! Long-lived Trailmo- 
biles depreciate slowly and are easy on 
repairs, fuel and tires. 

Furthermore, one power unit, “shut- 
tling” back and forth, serves several 
Trailmobiles! Trailers can therefore 
be “spotted” in locations proved to be 
most convenient, for efficient load- 


ing and unloading. Meanwhile power 


units are never idle. Waiting-time of 
drivers and checkers is eliminated. 


Yes, these big-bodied but safe and ma- 
neuverable Trailmobiles do save im- 
portant money ever way — every day 
for large or small businesses, on long 
or short hauls, 


FREE TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


Without obligation, let a Certified’ 
Trailer Transportation Consultant 
show you how savings up to 60% with 
Trailmobile can begin at your ship- 
ping platform. Just call your near-by 
Trailmobile Branch or write direct to 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 





RAILMOBILE:: 


71 Cucteaier Service Centers 
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The Angel of Los Angeles 


In Los Angeles, where no city news 
service ever has been a howling financial 
success, another had sprung up last week. 

The new-born California News Service 
is the brain child of Joseph M. Quinn, 
short, slender, cigar-puffing ex-reporter 
from Buffalo, N. Y., and more recently 
a United Press man in Los . Angeles. 
Quinn’s starting staff consisted of seven- 
teen reporters and rewrite men, mostly 
refugees from the strikebound City News 
Service of Los Angeles, which Quinn 
frankly hoped to displace. 

The eighteen-year-old City News Serv- 
ice shut down last May after the News- 
paper Guild struck it. Recently, its owner, 
Florabel Muir, Los Angeles correspond- 
ent for The New York Daily News, leased 
the property to Telford Work, a legal-ad- 
vertising distributor. Work resumed serv- 
ice in defiance of a Guild picket line, and 
scorned Quinn’s offers to sell out. Quinn 
signed up with the Guild at full scale 
($73 top for reporters) and set out to do 
battle with the City News. 

For the battle, Quinn had an angel 
who could march in where most would 
fear to tread. She was Eugenia Clair 
Smith, $20,000,000 heiress and widow of 
William Van Renssellear Smith (whose 
father founded the Arbuckle Coffee Co.), 
society friend of film stars, art patron, 
and an experienced radio broadcaster. 

Quinn found his angel just like in the 
movies. The Virginia-born Mrs. Smith, 
who claims descent from Robert E. Lee, 
lives in a Beverly Hills mansion, has other 
houses in Del Mar, Calif., Reno, Nev., 
New Orleans, Chicago, and New York, 
and owns a $5,000,000 jewel collection 
to which she thrice has sought to add 
Evalyn Walsh McLean’s famous Hope 
diamond. A slightly chubby, redhaired, 
and brown-eyed woman, Mrs. Smith 
scorns imitations, wears her real jewels, 

















Mrs. Smith: Angel and columnist 


and often outdazzles Hollywood’s stars. 
A thwarted opera aspirant, she sponsors 
singers, dancers, and actors and often 
arranges entertainment for conventions 
in Los Angeles. In 1939 she met Quinn, 
then a youthful reporter. He became her 
personal press agent and, last week, her 
news-room boss. For Mrs. Smith, who 
always has wanted to write a movie 
column, is doing a Hedda Hopper for the 
new news service. 
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Country Boy in Russia 


When Ilya Ehrenburg, Russia’s famous 
correspondent, was touring this country 


late last spring, most of the American 


press observed wrily that no American 
newsman in Russia enjoyed the same 
privilege. Caustically, Tass, the Soviet 
news agency, replied that one John 
Strohm, president of the American Agri- 
cultural Editors Association, was even 
then roaming through Russia, without 
official escort or chaperon. 


a 


Tass was correct. This week, via 
Scripps-Howard’s NEA Service, Inc, 
Strohm’s uncensored story and pictures of 
two months’ free travel in Russia hit the 
nation’s newspapers with a healthy splash, 
Strohm’s story was neither an apology nor 
a critique; it was simply a piece of 
straight reporting on the Russian people, 
gleaned from his conversations with them 
in a 4,000-mile tour from Moscow 
through Byelorussia (White Russia), the 
Ukraine and Don country, 
Stalingrad. 


Much of what Strohm wrote had been 


said before, but rarely so dispassionately, 


Russia is no utopia and the Russians know © 
it. Prices are high; food and consumer — 


goods, scarce; and the ravages of war, un- 
believable. Most important, in the light 
of the current scene, the Russian people 
want no war, especially with America, to 
interrupt their efforts for a better life. 
Despite their controlled press and what 
their leaders say, Strohm found that Rus- 
sians know a surprising lot about America, 
admire it, and are genuinely grateful for 
our wartime and postwar help via 
UNRRA. “Please tell the American peo- 
ple that we will never forget their help,” 
runs like a refrain through his talks with 
Russians. “It looks like our job is to edu- 
cate our diplomats,” commented Foreign 
Minister Kuzme V. Kiseloff of Byelorus- 
sia on the truculent tone of current di- 
plomacy. 

Persistency Pays: Strohm, a 34-year- 
old, soft-shelled Baptist and Republican 
from Illinois, got his dream trip through 
Russia by direct appeal to Joseph Stalin. 
Early this year, Strohm quit his job as 
managing editor of the prosperous Mid- 
west magazine Prairie Farmer to tour 
Europe. 

In his travels through ten countries he 
had stopped faithfully at each Russian 
embassy to ask if his Russian visa request 
had been granted. Each time the answer 
was no. In Copenhagen, en route home, 
he cabled direct to Stalin and ten days 
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Strohm (right) made an unexamined record of Russian life, including the beggars at left 
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One of a series describing Cyanamid’s many activities, 


(Goad like wt)” 


YOUR LAUNDRYMAN Is just as anxious as 
you are to keep the buttons on your shirt. 
So it will be a great relief to you and to him 
to learn that a new kind of button is now 
being made .. . a button so durable it will 
last the lifetime of a garment — and then 
some! 

As you may have guessed, this new but- 
ton is made of plastic — one of the famous 
line of MELMAC* Plastics developed by 
Cyanamid research. No matter how often 
clothes are washed and ironed, MELMAC 
Plastic buttons keep their original shape, 
color and luster. Scalding water doesn’t 
harm them. Strong soaps have no effect. 
Hot irons don’t hurt them. In fact, they 
resist all the ordinary button weaknesses 
—cracking, chipping, splitting, fading and 
warping. Besides this, they stay on be- 


MOLDING 


cause they’re smooth, with no sharp, 


thread-cutting edges. They’re pleasant to 
touch; easy to slide through a buttonhole. 

The outstanding properties of MELMAC 
and other plastics made by Cyanamid— 
color, strength, luster and smooth- 
ness, also improve other products. 


under constant use. Thus in the field of 
plastics, as in so many other industries, 
Cyanamid’s products and research con- 
tribute to improving the usefulness and 
value of the things you use every day. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





Tableware made of a Cyanamid 
plastic is colorful, tasteless, odor- 
less and resists breaking. Hous- 
ings for vacuum cleaners, electric 
razors, clock cases and radio cab- 
inets can be molded in beautiful 
brilliant colors. Lighting fixtures 
and reflectors are light-weight and 
shatter-resistant. Stove handles, 
refrigerator and washing machine 
parts and countless other products 
stay clean, smooth and bright 
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Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALER’S NOW! 


, | 1; \ - These are the cars that have set a distinctly new trend in motor 
ic MOS car styling. With completely proven engineering advancements 


a) for your increased comfort, convenience and perfor ce... 
lalked-About Cars pias jence and performan 


with extra-wide, deep-cushioned seats... with the smartest of 
interior colors, fabrics and appointments—it’s no wonder they 
are the most talked-about cars in America. Now they are rolling 
off the lines at Willow Run. Make it a point to see both the 
BUILT AT WILLOW RUN KAISER SPECIAL and the FRAZER at your dealer’s today. 
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later picked up his visa in The Hague, 
Holland. 

Leaving still incredulous and envious 
Moscow correspondents behind, Strohm 
arrived home with unexamined notes, 
more than 1,000 still pictures, and rolls of 
movies. He sold newspaper rights to NEA 
less for the “five-figure” sum than, 
Strohm said, because he likes the Scripps- 
Howard slogan: “Give the people light 
and they will find their way.” Last week, 
NEA had serviced a 2,000-word digest to 
its 850 budget subscribers and a more 
expansive series of six heavily illustrated 
9,000-word articles to more than 80 large 
papers. Strohm hoped it all would pro- 
mote Russian-American friendship, and, 
to this end, sent proofs to Ehrenburg, 
inviting his comment. 


News and never went back to printing. 

His first novel, “With Force and Arms” 
(1902), ran serially in the old New York 
Journal and sired thereafter more than 
400 books, mostly juveniles (Tom Swift 
stories, “Baseball Joe,” “The Motor 
Boys”). Uncle Wiggily started in 1909 
in The News, became a hit overnight, and 
since has grossed nearly $1,000,000 as 
Bell Syndicate fare. In book form, “Uncle 
Wiggily” has sold more than 3,000,000 
copies and still sells at the rate of about 
200,000 yearly. 

Although Garis’s prose has made him 
neatly, if not gaudily wealthy, he still 
shows up daily on his newspaper job. 
He lives in East Orange, N. J., as the 
patriarch of perhaps the writingest clan 
in the nation. His wife, the former Lillian 
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Howard Garis: 11,000 Uncle Wiggily stories in 37 years 


Uncle Wiggily’s Anniversary 


For 37 years, the nation’s youngsters 
have nodded to sleep on Uncle Wiggily 
bedtime stories. Last week, Howard R. 
Garis, whose prolific typewriter still turns 
them out, celebrated his 50th anniver- 
sary on The Newark (N.J.) Evening 
News, where Uncle Wiggily was born. 

In the city room of The News, work 
stopped for the occasion and the staff 
gathered around the desk of the white- 
haired, spry, 73-year-old newspaperman. 
There were speeches and presents, in- 
cluding a huge Uncle Wiggily, the rabbit 
gentleman about whom Garis has written 
11,000 stories. 

Garis’s father, a pioneer railroad teleg- 
rapher, never wanted his son to be a 
newspaperman. “There isn’t any money 
in it; you better learn to be a printer,” 
he warned. Young Garis learned how to 
set type by hand at the New York Trade 
| School, but in 1896, after the death of his 
- father, he wangled himself a job on The 


McNamara, is author of the “Melody 
Lane Mystery Stories” and about 50 other 
books for girls. His daughter Cleo wrote 
juveniles and his son Roger, has turned 
out juveniles, a novel, “Amusement Park,” 
and scads of mysteries and other fiction. 
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In at the Deaths 


Two of the United Press’s top execu- 
tives—Hugh Baillie, president, and Earl 
Johnson, vice president and news man- 
ager—took bows last week for their part 
in winning the press ringside seats at the 
forthcoming execution of Nazi war crim- 
inals. Their protests to Washington and 
Berlin, backed up by the nation’s news- 
papers, forced the Allied Control Council 
to rescind its original ban on.newsmen, 
und open the executions to two newsmen 
from each occupying power. The two 
chosen by lot to cover for the American 
press: Lowell Bennett of International 
News Service and Arthur Gaeth of the 
Mutual Broadcastine Svstem. 
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AUTOS: Slowing Down for Want of Steel 


On Oct. 4, W. D. Robinson, president 
of the Briggs Manufacturing Co. in De- 
troit, announced the layoff of 7,000 work- 
ers. Briggs couldn't get enough sheet 
steel, he explained; since V-J Day, the 
supply had been only 58.82 per cent of 
the prewar level. The Chrysler Corp., a 
major customer for Briggs bodies, re- 
acted immediately. Its production would 
be cut 41 per cent. 

Ford also considered a cut for lack of 
steel. In the open-hearth department of 
Ford’s own steel works, crane operators 
on the day turn were on strike, and steel 
inventory was running low. Detroit fig- 
ured that 25,000 auto workers might be 
jobless in the next few weeks. 

On the brighter side, Hudson Motor’s 
9,000 production workers, laid off for 
lack of steel on Sept. 27, were called back 
to work on Oct. 7. And the production 
figures for both steel and autos looked 
good last week: steel, 1,589,000 tons, 
keeping the high level (about the 1941 


rate) it has maintained since July; autos 
and trucks, 90,165 units, according to 
Ward’s Automotive Report—much better 
than the 76,820 units produced in the 
comparable week of 1941, or the 9,500 
a year ago. 

What bothered Detroit production ex- 
ecutives was the fact that they couldn’t 
balance out their parts and raw materials 
at capacity: 6,000,000 cars and trucks a 
year. The steel wasn't available, princi- 
pally in sheets for bodies. But neither 
was there enough lead for 6,000,000 new 
batteries, nor enough copper for 6,000,- 
000 automotive wiring jobs. 

The Fits and Starts: Charles E. 
Wilson, General Motors president, said 
the industry had moved its sights down 
to 5,000,000 units for 1947—358,420 
units below the 1929 all-time record— 
provided there are no major strikes. Ly- 
man W. Slack, vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., said the industry had been “los- 
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ing ground” in efforts to meet demand; 
more cars were being junked than were 
being built; if production continued to 
be spasmodic, prices would keep going 
up and “our market will shrivel propor- 
tionately.” 

Nor were the auto builders the only 
ones hungry for steel. West Coast metal 
fabricators complained so loudly, thrergh 
their congressmen, that the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration last week an- 
nounced it had restored a limited priority 
system. For the rest of this year, steel 
users may apply for a “CC” rating to 
break bottleneck situations, or a “hard- 
ship” certificate to get enough steel 
to keep from operating at a loss. Steel 
and pig iron may be furnished on 
“certified orders” to manufacturers of 
railroad brake shoes, farm machinery, 
bathtubs, sinks, and household appli- 
ances. On top of this, the CPA must set 
aside enough steel] for housing, freight 
cars, military production, and export. 


Significance 


Behind the apparent steel famine is the 
fact that virtually every steel user, from 
the automobile industry down, is trying 
to set a new world’s record for produc- 
tion, immediately. Washing-machine, vag- 


End of a dream: The auto industry’s 6,000,000-car year has evaporated in the reality of a steel shortage 
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You feel it... the moment you lay 
hands on a new Underwood. 


Your fingers will dance across the 
keyboard in a fast, feather-light 
rhythm that gives you a delightful, 
exciting sense of typing freedom. 


That’s Rhythm Touch ... the touch 


you'll like so much! 


Rhythm Touch . . . a new typing con- 
cept, exclusive with Underwood. 
Where speed seems effortless! Where 
every key responds eagerly, instantly! 
Where your fingers swing naturally 
into a typing rhythm. . . on the better 
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balanced keys . . . on the accurate, 
smooth-running mechanism! 


Rhythm Touch ...a wonderful ad- 
dition to the many Underwood fea- 
tures you’ve always enjoyed. You'll 
do more work... better work... with 
less fatigue. 


Try it...and give your fingers a treat! 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
Typewriters . .. Adding Machines... 
Accounting Machines . .. Carbon Paper 
... Ribbons and other Supplies. 


One Park Avenue. New York 16, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Copyright 1946, Underwood Corporation 
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TO FLORIDA { 


Fort Leuderdale—a unique, modern 
vacationland—offers you Southseas 
islands, miles of waterways. an ideal 
location for your winter holidays, 
golfing. fishing, bathing, warm sun. 
An outstanding hotel with 150 large 
rooms all with tiled bathrooms, tub 
and shower, steam heat, thoughtful 
service, excellent American Plan 
meals, dancing almost every night 
and a complete entertttinment pro- 
gram, a hospitable haven for con- 
genial, conservative people who like 
beautiful surroundings free from un- 
welcome associations. 

Many fine rooms available for 
BDeeember and danuary. We open 





December 14. 
Your inquiry és cordially invited. 





LAUDERDALE BEACH HOTEL 


Oceantromt, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Charles E. Enight 
Managing Director 
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of exquisite charm 


What there is, 
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uum-cleaner, range, radio, and electric- 
iron manufacturers, for example, are all 
beating their 1941 records. 

The steel industry isn’t able to meet 
such demands. And if it should start now 
to build new furnaces, it might complete 
an ambitious expansion program some 
time after the steel shortage had been 
satisfied, or after some other shortage had 
thrown production out of balance. 

Like building construction, automobile 
manufacture calls for a large number of 
parts from hundreds of widely scattered 
sources. The flow of each set of materials 
and parts must be steady. If interruptions 
occur, other parts pile up, some orders 
must be canceled, and production is 
choked off. Had labor and management 
worked together as effectively in recon- 
version as they did in war production, 
capacity production in all branches of the 
auto industry might have been achieved 
this vear. In view of the realities, the in- 
dustry is now aiming a little lower in the 
hope that in 1947 all producers can hit 
the mark together. 
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fitting and, Tucker claims, an engine free 
of oil pumping for several hundred thoy. 
sand miles. 


@ Sealed liquid cooling, fenders and } 
headlights that turn with the wheels, q 
center “Cyclops’s eye” that shines straight | 
ahead, instrument panel centered in q 
shock-insulated steering wheel. 

Tucker made a deal to lease the 
$170,000,000 Chicago-Dodge plant las 
July—at a sliding scale beginning at $500. } 
000 a year and going up to $2,400,000, 7 
He only had to put up $25,000—“good | 
faith” money. He has until next March | | 
to pay his first rent. Last. week, Tucker j 
got his first promise of substantial back. 
ing. Floyd D. Cerf, Chicago investment 
banker, contracted to float a $20,000,000 
Tucker stock issue. | 

The Tucker Corp. staff is fairly im. 
pressive. Robert K. Jack, who helped de. 
sign the Cadillac engine and was chief en- 
gineer for Oldsmobile, Durant Motors, 
and Reo, is chief engineer. The sales 
manager is Fred Rockelman, former Ford 
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Tucker Torpedo, a Chicago hope for 1947 


Tucker’s Torpedo 


In the 475-acre Chicago-Dodge plant, 
a wartime giant designed for B-29 en- 
gine production, Preston T. Tucker last 
week put finishing touches on plans to 
build a dream car, the Tucker Torpedo. 
It is a radical, rear-engine job that em- 
bodies tricks of wartime engineering and 
several ideas Tucker picked up while 
helping the late Harry Miller build racers 
for the Indianapolis Speedway: 


€ Individual suspension for each wheel, 
the power being transmitted through hy- 
draulic torque converters that eliminate 
clutch, transmission gears, and drive- 
shaft and housing. 

€ Hydraulic disk brakes, of the type de- 
veloped for carrier-borne planes, using a 
single steel disk between two friction 
surfaces. 

@ A 150-horsepower, six-cylinder engine, 
with block and head from a single alumi- 
num casting, and cylinder walls of fused 
bronze. Pistons and cylinder walls are 
designed to have the same rate of ex- 
pansion, making possible ultra-precision 


sales manager and ex-president of Chrys- 
ler’s Plymouth Division. William J. 
O'Neill, ex-Dodge president who ran the 
Chicago-Dodge plant for Chrysler, has 
been hired as a consultant. Tucker's as- 
sistant is Hanson Ames Brown, former 
director of General Motors’ Canadian di- 
visions. Robert Pierce, formerly of the 
Briggs Manufacturing Co., is vice presi- 
dent-treasurer. 

Tucker hopes to price the Torpedo in 
the Buick-Chrysler bracket, and to be 
in production within eight or ten months. 
To those who worry about the steel short- 
age, he replies that a freight differential 
gives the steelmakers a longer profit in 
Chicago than in Detroit. To get workers, 
he will offer priorities on his first cars. 
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AIR: Turtle vs. Dreamboat 

Over a vast arc-nearly half the cit 
cumference of the globe, four men and 
a baby kangaroo flew 11,236 miles last 
week to set a new nonstop record: from 
Perth, Australia, to Columbus, Ohio, in 
55 hours and 18 minutes. The plane was 
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an experimental Navy land-based patrol 
bomber, the Lockheed Neptune P2V, 
called the Truculent Turtle. It is 75 feet 
long, has a 100-foot wingspan, and is 
powered with two 2,300-horsepower 
Wright Duplex Cyclone engines. 

Four Jato jet units, later dropped in 
the Pacific when they burned out, helped 
hurl the plane airborne. Comdr. Thomas 
D. Davies, chief pilot, had 400 gallons of 
fuel left when he decided not to try to 
make Washington nonstop. When the 
fliers later flew on to the capital, a dozen 
admirals proudly escorted them to the 
White House. There they described to 
Mr. Truman the flight in which they 
shattered the 7,916-mile record set by 
the Army’s B-29 (Boeing) Dreamboat 
last November. 

Three days after the Truculent Turtle 
landed, the Dreamboat took off again, 
from Honolulu, to fly across Alaska, 
the Aleutians, and the North Pole, 
“worst weather route in the world,” 
to gather information on Arctic flying, 
and perhaps another record. On Oct. 
6, Col. C. S. Irvine, the flight com- 
mander, set the four-engine plane down 
at Cairo, after flying 9,500 miles at an 
average speed of 240 miles an hour. 


-That was 25 miles an hour better than 


the Truculent Turtle’s average. 


New Tragedy 
Again it was Newfoundland. Two 


Werks helore, neat Logdound Gander, 


persons had crashed to their death in a 
Belgian DC-4 (NeEwsweEEk, Sept. 30). 
Gander was again fogbound on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 2, when the American Over- 
seas Airlines’ DC-4 New England came 
in. But the pilot, William R. Westerfield, 
wartime veteran of the RAF and AAF, 
set it safely down at Stephenville, the 
United States Army air base 200 miles 
to the west. 

Because his relief crew was not there 
but at Gander, Westerfield had to rest 
the required twelve hours before resum- 
ing flight. It was 3:30 a.m. Thursday 
when he got the ship off again, heavy 
with its 2,000 gallons of gasoline. The 
ceiling was 4,000 feet, and visibility 10 
to 12 miles; 35 other planes had safely 
come and gone. The ground crew heard 
the ship, all four engines roaring nor- 
mally, lift up, and saw its wing lights 
winking toward the low circle of jagged 
hills 10 miles away. Nine minutes later 
they saw great billowing tongues of 
flame stab the dark at the top of the 
crest. Radio calls brought no answer. 
Soon incoming planes reported: Less 
than 100 feet from the top of a 1,900- 
foot hill, the big plane had dashed itself 
to pieces, killing the crew of eight and 
31 passengers—thirteen men, twelve 
women, and six children.* 

Early Sunday, a party of soldiers set 
off 500 pounds of dynamite to raise a 
burial mound over the charred frag- 





*Nine women were going to Germany to join their 


husbands; to of the babies had never seen their 
fathers, 
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handbsume looking / 












Is your hair dry, unruly, hard to handle? Then 
use Kreml Hair Tonic! Kreml makes hair a pleasure 
to comb. It not only keeps it neat as a pin—it 
also removes dandruff flakes, relieves itching of 
dry scalp—leaves scalp feeling so clean—alive— 


fresh as a daisy. 


wiih 


What wife or sweetheart likes “Sher man’s”’ hair 
plastered down with greasy goo? Kreml keeps hair 
neatly groomed—gives it a rich attractive lustre 
yet never looks greasy—never leaves any rancid, 
greasy odor. Kreml always feels and smells so clean 
on both hair and scalp. 





A survey shows Kreml is preferred among 
America’s top-flight executives. And no 
wonder! Kreml goes in for more modern 
“natural looking” hair grooming. It never 
cakes hair down. Never feels sticky or gummy. 
Kreml leaves the hair feeling so much softer, 
more pliable. Use it daily for a cleaner scalp— 


for better-groomed hair! 


Ask for a Kreml application at your 
barber shop. Buy a bottle at any drug counter. 


KREML 442 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy — 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 
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SWINGLINE Staples are famous for their exclu- 
sive 100% ROUND WIRE construction. ..require 
less adhesive, thus eliminate clogging from 
excess glue. Purposely round for greater ten- ! 
sile strength and better penetration. Make [p 
your office, home and school SWINGLINED! 
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ments of plane and victims, and _ set 
crosses and stars of David in the earth, 
which the Newfoundland Government 
announced it would deed as an Ameri- 
can cemetery. In a DC-4 flying over- 
head, clergymen read Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish services. 

The Aftermath: While commercial 
aviation recoiled from the worst tragedy 
in its history, the airlines themselves 
soberly watched for any possible effect 
on traffic. KLM, the Dutch line, an- 
nounced that beginning Oct. 15 it would 
shun Newfoundland for the Bermuda- 
Azores run for the winter. The other 
four foreign and three American airlines 
flying the Atlantic reported only one 
cancellation. Nevertheless, for the next 
few weeks, many a passenger would 
prefer to go by ship. © 

But there were still few ships running, 
and the waiting list was even longer 
than that which fills every seat on the 
transatlantic air runs. The _ airlines, 
which already transport an average of 
600 passengers daily across the ocean, 
felt sure that they could weather this 
latest wind of adversity. 
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HOUSING: HomeOla Prefabs 


Housing Administrator Wilson Wyatt 
last week announced the government’s 
first guaranteed-market contract with a 
prefabricated-house builder: 90 per cent 
of the cost of 19,400 houses to be built in 
the next twelve months by the HomeOla 
Corp. of Chicago. The contract covers 
(1) a story-and-one-half model with two 
bedrooms, about $5,400 including the lot 
and plumbing and heating equipment, 
but not the range, refrigerator, and 
brokerage-settlement fees, and (2) a one- 
story house of equal size, 768 square 
feet, about $6,400. 

The small town of Naperville, Il. 
(1940 census, 5,272), began going to 
town with HomeOla before Wyatt did. 
Irked by reports that veterans’ families 
were treated like errand boys and hired 
girls in the homes of “in-laws,” a Naper- 
ville committee, headed by Miss Ange- 
line Gale, high-school teacher, got busy 
six months ago, and worked out this plan: 
Leading citizens put up the money for a 
revolving fund, which insures prompt 
payment of expenses while mortgages 
are being completed. Five veterans band 
together to help erect each other’s houses, 
saving the big item of labor costs—$700 
to $900 a house. This makes the cash 
outlay so low that an FHA mortgage, 
based on appraisal value of $6,100, takes 
care of everything and can be carried for 
$30 a month. Four houses have now 
been completed; seventeen more were in 
various stages of construction last week, 
and 30 others were under contract. In 
non-unionized Naperville, the only pro- 
tests came from plumbers who objected 
to the factory-built plumbing already in- 
stalled in the houses. 

HomeOla, organized last March by 
Jacques Willis of Chicago and his asso- 
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Chicago Daily News 
Naperville, Ill., plan in action 





ciated Buffelen Lumber & Veneer Co: of 
Tacoma, Wash., makes a steel-frame and 
plywood house of conventional design, 
fabricated in 4-foot sections. One effect 
of the new contract, Willis thought, 
would be a more receptive attitude to- 
ward HomeOla mortgage loans by vari- 
ous FHA regional lending agencies. After 
American Legion veterans erected a 
HomeOla house in San Francisco, Oak- 
land promptly amended building regu- 
lations to permit such construction across 
the Bay. 


PHONES: Check Recd. 


' Martin Drago, counselor of the Ar- 
gentine Embassy in Washington, handed 
a check to Lt. Col. Sosthenes Behn, 
president of the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp. The amount, $94,- 
991,364; the date, Oct. 3. Thus the 
Argentine Government took title to the 
United River Plate Telephone Co., Ltd. 
Behn said his company would realize 
$91,000,000 after paying the claims of 
preferred and minority stockholders in its 
former subsidiary. é 
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ADVERTISING: Self-Portraits 


The belief that corporations have won 
more popularity for their products than 
for themselves has been gaining headway 
since the war. So has the belief that 
corporations ought to popularize private 
g ‘nterprise, as opposed to public owner- 
chip of industry, through advertising. In 
Atlantic City last week public-relations 
advertising generated a new head of 
steam at the meeting of the Association 
of National Advertisers. 

“Spontaneous individual efforts” were 
responsible, said Don Belding, board 
chairman of the Foote, Cone & Belding 
advertising agency. Public-relations ad- 
Vertising, in Belding’s view, already had 
Proved that: (1) it got higher readership 
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Pick YOUR KIND OF COMMUNITY 
IN THE MARKET CENTER CF AMERICA 





ALL THE ESSENTIALS for prosperous industry are found in the 
“community of communities” comprising the Cleveland-Northeast 
Ohio area. 

For good living and productive work, this 1700-square mile 
region offers 132 urban, suburban and rural localities ... 100 miles 
of lakefront and 4 harbors ... all served by excellent transportation 
and one interconnected electric power system. 


IN ADDITION, industries here have all the time-saving, cost-saving 
advantages of central location. Right at hand are over 5000 suppliers, 
plus a large and growing market. And within 500 miles—less than a 
day away by train or truck—are 75,000,000 customers. 


USE OUR LOCATION ENGINEERING SERVICE for a complete and 
confidential report on this area’s advantages for your company. This 
service is provided without charge. 


Call, write or wire Industrial Development 
Division, Robert C. Hienton, Director. 
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“The Best Location in The Nation.” ——— 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
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Whatever it may be, you can get 
it—in any shade, depth of tone, 
translucent or opaque, or crystal 
clear—in Lustron, Monsanto’s 
versatile styrene plastic. 


Color is Lustron’s most compelling 
quality. It opens eyes...and 
opens purses. It is molded-in per- 
manently ... with a permanently 
lustrous finish, and a smooth, 
friendly ‘‘touch.’’ It bespeaks 
quality. 

If you are designing or redesigning 
a product today ...why not go 
all the way? Give it the benefit of 
colorful Lustron styling. And get 
dimensional stability, chemical and 
moisture resistance, freedom from 
taste and odor, excellent electrical 
properties, low temperature 
strength all in the bargain. 


Your molder has a beautiful new 
Lustron color kit... from which 
you can select a limitless number 
of colors and combinations . . . pre- 
pared for just this use, by Monsanto 
Plastics famous color laboratory. 
Or write direct for data: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Plastics 
Division, Springfield 2, Mass. In 
Canada, Monsanto Ltd., Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver. 


Lustron: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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than product advertising; (2) it got “as 
good or better” sales returns compared 
with product advertising; (3) it favor- 
ably affected employe morale, and (4) it 
won applause from stockholders. 

Other programs were aiming at the 
target of public approval for private 
business: 


@ The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, a pioneer in advertising the public 
benefits of business, is preparing a new 
magazine campaign on the free-enter- 
prise theme. 


@ The American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and the Association of 
National Advertisers appointed a joint 
committee to work out ideas and tech- 
niques, to be made available to individ- 
ual advertisers. 


@ The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce was almost ready to announce a 
national advertising campaign it has been 
working on since June. 


@ The Advertising Council, successor to 
the War Advertising Council, was pre- 
paring three new series of ads on tol- 
erance, world trade, and atomic-energy 
control. 
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PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Peacetime Fliers: The latest entry in 
the private-plane market: is Grumman’s 
Mallard amphibian, designed for execu- 
tives, feeder airlines, or Navy and Coast 
Guard patrol. A luxurious amphibian 
powered with two 600-horsepower Pratt 
& Whitney Wasps, it cruises at 180 miles 
an hour, and has a range of 1,200 miles 
with five passengers and crew of two, or 
700 miles with eight passengers’. . . The 
Ryan Aeronautical Co. of San Diego, 
Calif., has developed a muffler which, it 
is claimed, eliminates 90 per cent of the 
engine noise in light planes. 

For Baby: A magnesium baby bath 
that weighs only 13 pounds is being made 
by the Baby Bathinette Corp. of Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

For Garbage: A gas incinerator that 
can be used in the kitchen is made by the 
Calcinator Division of the Valley Welding 
& Boiler Co., Bay City, Mich. Holding up 
to 60 pounds of waste, it draws hot air 
in a down draft through the waste, drying 
out garbage and other moist matter be- 
fore burning it. The ash tray needs 
emptying once a week. 

For Typewriters: The Sparkle-Type 
Co. of Albany, N. Y., announces a clean- 
ing product of the same name—a sheet of 
paper with a strip of adhesive. Inserted in 
a typewriter, it picks up crusted ink and 
fuzz from the keys. 

For Travelers: The Lilly-Ames Co. of 
Columbus, Ohio, is making the Insuro- 
graph, a coin-operated policy-writing ma- 
chine, for the Associated Aviation Under- 
writers. A $5,000 policy costs a quarter. 

For Hunters: A harness-type game car- 
rier, to be worn over whatever clothing 
may fit the weather, is made by the 
William H. Bingham Co. of Chicago. 


a; 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: Continuing a downward trend 
the Dow-Jones industrial stock average 
on Oct. 5 was 169, or 5.09 lower than 
a week earlier. 

Banks: Bank assets of New York City 
members of the Federal Reserve system 
declined $327,000,000 during the first 
week in October, reflecting shrinkage of 
government deposits. New York City 
bank assets now total about $19,600,- 
000,000, down $4,300,000,000 from Jan. 
1, and the lowest since January 1944, 
Business loans im New York City, mean- 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


while, set a new record at $3,464,000,- 
000, up $31,000,000 from the previous 
week. The National City Bank, reporting 
total resources of $5,198,554,292, nosed 
out the Chase National as the big city’s 
biggest bank. 

Rubber: In new contracts with the 
British, the United States lowered its 
price for natural rubber in Malaya from 
23% cents to 20% cents a pound. In 
Malaya alone the United States agreed 
to buy 200,000 tons before the end of 
this year. 

Personnel: W. S. Knudsen was elected 
board chairman of the Hupp Corp. . . . 
Edward R. Stettinius Jr., former Secre- 
tary of State, and Robert T. Stevens, 
textile manufacturer, were elected di- 
rectors of the General Electric Co. . . 
Carl R. Hellstrom is new president of 
Smith & Wesson, Inc. . . . The Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.) named two new directors, 
William Naden and H. Janney Nichols 
Jr. . . . Hugh Dalton, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was elected chairman 
of the International Bank and Fund for 
the next year, succeeding Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder . . . Dr. 
Frank H. Reichel, board chairman of 
the American Viscose Corp., was also 
named president after resignation of Wil- 
liam C. Appleton, president since 1937. 
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Watch for the anti-Communist drive in 
the CIO to reach new highs between now 
and Nov. 18 when the CIO annual con- 
vention meets in Atlantic City. 


Behind the scenes in the formation of the 
New York CIO Committee for Demo- 
cratic Trade Unionism was frank deter- 
mination to force the “Red” issue to a 
conclusion. 


Up to now right-wing leaders have con- 
fned their anti-Bolshevik activities to 
secret caucuses within CIO unions and to 
private meetings at which strategy is 
worked out for intra-union conferences. 
Now the committee will launch open 
campaigns and appeal to the general 
public in its drive to rid the CIO of 
Communist influence. Right-win lead- 
ers of the CIO in Chicago and Detroit 
will follow suit if the New York strategy 


has successful results. 
e 


Relations between Phil Murray and Lee 
Pressman, left-wing general council of 
the CIO, are strained. 


Murray’s anti-Red speech in which he de- 
clared he has no “damned use for Com- 
munists”. was made off the cuff. Release 
of the transcrint of Murray’s actual text 
was delayed. Meanwhile, the CIO pub- 
licity staf released a prepared text by 
Frank Donner, one of Pressman’s assist- 
ants, which contained no reference to 
Communists. 


Murray refused to listen to excuses and 
declared in no uncertain terms that “dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation” of his 
speeches would have to stop. Inciden- 
tally, since Murray’s attack on the Reds 
the DAR has been angling for him as a 
convention speaker. 
e 


The powerful Metal Trades Division will 
demand that the entire AFL do some- 
thing about jurisdictional strikes. Presi- 
dent Joseph P. Frey, warning that if 
labor doesn’t clean its own house, the 
government will, is ready to carry his 


fight to the rank and file. The Hollywood ° 


movie strike—strictly jurisdictional—-may 
be settled by convention leaders. 

The CIO textile workers have joined the 
rubber workers and others in demanding 
immediate reopening of contracts to se- 
cure wave gains commensurate with in- 
creases in cost of living. 


The United Steelworkers’ (CIO) financial 
report ‘shows the union came through 
last winter’s strike with a healthy treas- 
ury. Net resources are listed at $4,647,- 
264, a decline of about $800,000 from 
last year. 

The AFL’s feud with the YMCA threat- 
ens to break into a boycott in Chicago 
unless the “Y” settles service workers’ 
strikes at three of its bi!) ngs there. 


























































































































The FEATURE THEY DIONT SHOW 


ooo ON THE MARQUEE! 


The extra feature that made the other two more enjoyable 
was — an immaculately clean washroom. 

Maintaining healthfully clean theatres is an important 
public service. But in addition, it is good business . . . inex- 
pensively gained! 

Whether or not you hear the comments, you may be sure 
that the condition of washrooms affect the family’s attitude 
toward patronizing a theatre. 

With West Washroom Service, thousands of the country’s 
theatres, factories, business establishments and public places 
maintain sanitary washrooms at negligible cost and profitably 
contribute to the health and welfare of their communities. 

Ask the West branch in your city* how they can help keep 
washrooms clean and sanitary. 








WES : aeeanesinn 
CMP ANY 42-16 WEST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 





*BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES ANB CANADA 





CLEANSING DISINFECTANTS ¢ INSECTICIDES »* KOTEX VENDING MACHINES 
PAPER TOWELS « AUTOMATIC DEOBORIZING APPLIANCES + LIQUID SOAPS 
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mB 500 Million Filters Sold 


eshte ISSWHY: 





Mm * Reduces nicotine and tars 
* Filters flakes ahd juices 
* Improves tobacco aroma 
aie Orolo) er tale Mel (cr: belickeyeele) ee 
When filter is stained from 
tars. and nicotine, replace 


with fresh one. 


FILTERED SMOKE IS 
GO MILDER SMOKING 





IMPORTED 
| BRIAR 


ROYAL DEMUTH 


$3350 


BOX OF 25 FILTER 
REFILLS WITH EACH PIPE 








| Over 100skilled operations go in- 


| toeveryRoyal Demuth Filter Pipe, 


_ Write for pamphlet illustrating 
| variety of shapes and sizes. Wm. 





\ Deauth & Co., Ine. New York 22.) 
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Inflation, Deflation, Confusion 
by HENRY HAZLITT 


In the last two years left-wingers 
have been fond of referring to private 
enterprise as a “boom-bust” economy; 
OPA officials have contended that only 
price fixing can prevent a repetition of 
the 1920-21 boom and: collapse, and 
British statesmen have insisted | that 
their new “democratic socialism” will 


work beautifully if only mer- 


followed by endless wage increases. 
To encourage or compel such wage 
increases the Administration ignores 
elementary property rights, seizes coal 
mines, and signs wage-boosting con- 
tracts itself. These wage increases must 
ultimately either raise costs to the 
point where many firms can no longer 
operate, or force up prices 





curial America doesn’t crack 
again and drag the rest of 
the world down with it. 
Small wonder that so many 
people now ask each other 
whether the recent slump in 
the stock market does not at 
last foreshadow this long- 
predicted business setback. 

The question is not easy 
to answer, because the 
American eeonomy has now 
become the football of political pol- 
icies and counterpolicies that are not 
inherent in it but essentially external. 
These conflicting political policies are 
on the one hand those tending to 


create inflation, and on the other those 
tending to bring about disruption. 





rhe inflationary forces are ob- 
vious, and until now have been con- 
trolling. Their primary causes are 
government deficit financing and other 
political policies that increase the vol- 
ume of money and credit. Past infla- 
tionary forces are roughly measured by 
the increase in the national debt to 
$265,000,000,000 and of money and 
credit to more than three times the 
prewar volume. Potential future infla- 
tion is indicated by a still unbalanced 
budget in prospect (in spite of a bal- 
ance in the first quarter of the current 
fiseal vear), and by a policy of arti- 
ficially low interest rates that pro- 
motes further increases in credit and 
further monetization of the public 
debt. As long as inflation raises prices 


faster than costs it stimulates busi- 
and 


ness expansion, 
employment. 


Against this, however, are equally 
powerful forces of disruption. The 
chief of them is price control, adminis- 


tered in a spirit hostile to profits and 
business. This has distorted relation- 
ships among profit margins and dis- 
rupted and unbalanced production, 
Builders find themselves with bricks 
and no doors, glass, or bathtubs. Auto- 
mobiles wait on assembly lines for 
bumpers or batteries. 

The profit saueeze from the top 
meets another trom the bottom, End- 


less strikes, interrupting output, are 


new ventures, 





to levels that will cut off 
buying. In either case they 
will slow down production 
and force unemployment. 
Add to all this a basic hos- 
tility to business on the 
part of Washington agencies 
which is reflected in count- 
less harrassments. 

Which of these two sets 
of forces will dominate the 
next six to twelve months 
the inflationary or the depressive? 
That is impossible to say until we 
know the complexion of the next Con- 
gress and the main decisions that key 
political figures—President Truman, 
Secretaries Snyder, Byrnes, and Ander- 
son, Paul Porter, Wilson Wyatt, Mar- ) 
riner Eccles, and members of the 
PDB, ICC, OWMR, NLRB and CPA } 
—are going to make. The decisions 


>. 








of such men are incomparably more 
important today in determining the 
future course of business than the 
merely derivative decisions made by 
private businessmen. 

One thing we could not have simul- 
taneously is both “inflation” and “de- 
flation,” for we could not have 
simultaneously both an expansion and 


contraction of the money supply. But 
we could have a frustrated inflation. 


We could have simultaneously, as ex- 


perience in Europe has already proved, 
both inflation and industrial disrup- 


tion, inflation and unemployment, in- 


flation and stagnation. 


The real danger we face in the 
next six to twelve months is that if the 
present combination of political pol- 


icies brings about this result, Adminis- 


tration officials, instead of removing 
the throttling controls that cause it, 


may decide that the real trouble has 


been insufficient inflation, and may 
embark upon the disastrous policy of 


further increasing and debasing the 


money apd credit supply. Our great- 
est enemy today, in short, is the eco- 


nomic illiteracy and confusion on the 


part of those who insist on “plan- 
ning,” “stabilizing,” and straitjacketing 


the economy and who have the politi- 


cal power to do it. 
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‘GIANT GRAND COULEE DAM is creating a new land of opportunity 


in the Columbia River Basin of Eastern Washington. Here are new frontiers 
which offer a bright promise for new prosperity for agriculture, business 


and industry. ‘ 








THE BIGGEST IRRIGATION PROJECT in 
the Pacific Northwest soon will bring 
water from Grand Coulee reservoir to the 
dry Columbia River Basin. Irrigation will 
transform 1,000,000 acres into 17,000 
fertile, productive farms. Here will be a 
new frontier, where new pioneers will 
enjoy agricultural stability assured by 


regulated water. 





Ephrata and Quincy—midway between 
Spokane and Wenatchee, Washington— 


on the main line of Great Northern Rail- 


way, are twin capitals of the Columbia 


Basin project. These towns soon will be 


bustling with irrigation construction and 


other new enterprises. 


New industries already are being 


located in this region to utilize the power 
from Grand Coulee and to be near mar- 
kets made available by Great: Northern’s 
dependable service. 
Agriculture, business and industry in this area will be favored by climate, 
soil, regulated water, ample low-cost power and excellent railway transportation. 
Investigate these new opportunities. Begin now by requesting further infor- 


mation from 











E. B. DUNCAN, Director 
Department of Agricultural and Mineral Development 


h Dept. C-3, Great Northern Railway Company 


St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


BERTA | SASKATCHEW, ae ° ONTARIO Pp 
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STATE TOURIST BUREAU 


New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 
Room 910. State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 

Please send free: 0 “Re €reational Map of New 
Mexico.” C Official #946 Road Map. C Booklet, 
“Land of Enehatitinent,’” 
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a Ted Williams bat from the Boston club- 
house and presented it to Greenberg. 

With the borrowed bat, Greenberg 
suddenly came to life. He began to bash 
the ball out of the park in what he calls 
his “annual fall salary drive.” He hit a 
dozen homers and pulled ahead of Wil- 
liams before the bat broke. He used his 
own bat to clout five more home runs— 
44 for the season, and 16 of them during 
September—to win the title. With his 
homers, he drove in enough runs (127) 
to take the R.B.I. title as well. Last 
week, Greenberg gave Williams a bat to 
replace the one that got him started. 

Shotgun Hitter: For most of the sea- 
son, James Barton (Mickey) Vernon led 
the league in hitting—a fact that the 
Washington Senators call the most closely 
guarded secret of the baseball season. He 
won the batting championship with an 
average of .353. An unassuming chap, 
Vernon is so quiet that his teammate 
Gerry Priddy once punched him to stimu- 
late him. Still Vernon didn’t say much. 
He just punched back. 

Born 28 years ago in Marcus Hook, 
Pa., Vernon grew up as a Philadelphia 
Athletic fan. He reformed when, as a 
Villanova freshman, he was signed by 
Joe Cambria, Washington scout, for a 
$400 bonus. Before he entered the Navy 
in 1944, he was the Senator’s regular 
first baseman for three seasons but never 
hit higher than .299 (in 1941). 

Back with Washington this spring as 
thin as ever—175 pounds distributed over 
6 feet 2—Vernon showed no visible signs 
of improvement. The lefthander sat on 
the bench until May, when he finally hit 
the line-up and the ball. Once a pull hit- 
ter, he now scatters his hits to all fields. 
Manager Ossie Bluege said last week he 
wouldn't swap Vernon for Joe DiMaggio 
—a deal, Bluege reported, that had been 
suggested by the New York Yankees. 
Clark Griffith, the thrifty Washington 
owner, wouldn’t either. DiMaggio’s an- 
nual salary is $42,500; Vernon’s is $4,200. 

“I'm no Williams,” says Vernon mod- 
estly, “but he can’t break up those home 
runs of his into four singles.” The pride 
of Washington does, however, agree 
with the Boston socker on one thing. He, 
too, thinks Williams is the greatest hitter 
he has known. 


Fast Feller 
Overworking by choice, Bob Feller in 


his first postwar season with the Cleve- 
land Indians pitched 371 innings—a rec- 
ord unequaled in 38 years. He pitched 
23 innings and fanned 21 batters in the 
last five days of the season in a do-or-die 
attempt to surpass Rube Waddell’s strike- 
out record of 343. , 

On Friday, Sept. 27, Fireball Feller 
threw that third one past six Detroit Ti- 
gers to tie the record Waddell set in 1904. 
Then just two days later, Feller defeated 
Hal Newhouser for his 26th win (to tie 
Newhouser in’ most games won) and 
struck out five Tigers for a new official 
record of 348. 


FOOTBALL: Bible Plan 


Dana X. Bible thinks that 33 years of 
football is enough for any coach. So at 
the end of November, the bald coach 
with the bullfrog voice will retire from 
the gridiron wars. And when Bible steps 
down from his $15,000-a-year coaching 
job at the University of Texas to the 
$9,000-a-year post as director of athletics, 
he will bring to an end one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding coaching records, 

Graduated from Carson-Newman Col- 
lege in 1912, the Tennessee-born Bible 
went to Mississippi College the next year 
to coach football for three seasons. He 
was hired as a frosh coach by Texas A. & 
M. in 1916, and then lent to Louisiana 
State for the rest of the season. He won 
five games and tied one. The following 
year he was back at Texas A. & M. as 
head coach. 

Bible’s team went through 1917 unde- 
feated, untied, and unscored on. After 
a year as a lieutenant in the Air Corps 
during the first world war, Bible went 
back to College Station to lead undefeat- 
ed, and unscored-on teams through two 
seasons until, in the last game of 1920, 
Texas upset the Aggies 7-3. Bible won 
five Southwestern Conference champion- 
ships at Texas A. & M. before he moved 
to Nebraska, where he bagged six Big 
Six titles in eight years. 

In 1937 Texas, which spent two foot- 
ball seasons in the Southwestern Confer- 
ence cellar, sent for Bible to revive foot- 
ball at Austin. He was paid $15,000 a 
year, a salary higher than that of the 
university president or the governor. He 
brought along his “Bible Plan,” a non-pro- 
fessional recruiting system which sold 
prospects on education as well as football. 


In the last four years, the plan has paid 
off heavily. Texas has won three Confer- 
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Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 
for NEWSWEEK 


WEEK END OF OCT, 12 


Army over Michigan 

Cornell over Colgate 

Columbia over Yale 

Harvard over Princeton 

Georgetown over Fordham 

Navy over Duke 

Penn over Dartmouth 

Illinois over Indiana 

Northwestern over Minnesota 

Ohio State over Wisconsin 

Notre Dame over Purdue* 

Iowa over Nebraska 

Mississippi State over Michigan State - 
Georgia Tech over Mississippi 
Vanderbilt over Florida 

Rice over Tulane** 

Louisiana State over Texas A. and M. 
Texas over Oklahoma 

Arkansas over Baylor 

Texas Tech over Tulsa 

St. Mary’s over California 

Southern California over Oregon State 
Oregon over Montana 

U.C.L.A. over Stanford 

Washington over Washington State 





*Bombshell 
**Underdog Special 


Lardner’s score for the week end of . 
Oct. 5: 18 right, 7 wrong. 
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ence championships, and has won two 
games and tied one in three Cotton Bowl 
contests. 

This season’s squad looks like Bible’s 
greatest aggregation of Longhorns, The 
mild coach has sufficient material for five 
teams and, in Halfback Bobby Layne, 
he has the best passer in the Southwest 
since the days of Davey O’Brien. The 55- 
year-old grand old man of Texas fed his 
boys the usual portions of the Bible, the 
double and single wings, speed, decep- 
tion, and a passing attack. Then he turned 
them loose. 

In the first game, the Longhorns fell 
on Missouri, Big Six champion, 42-0. Col- 
orado, a favorite in the Rocky Mountains, 
was next. Texas walloped the Buffaloes 
76-0. Last week, the Longhorns rode high 
again. They scored eight touchdowns 
(Layne tallied four times) , had two more 
nullified by rule infractions, and knocked 
out a 54-6 victory over Oklahoma A. & 
M., Sugar Bowl champion and undefeat- 
ed since 1943, 

On the strength of these three big 
victories, Texas is already one of the na- 
tions top teams. But Bible is taking his 
victories “one at a time.” After the Okla- 
homa game this week, the tough con- 
ference schedule begins and the Long- 

orns are especially skittish about their 
date Oct. 26 with Rice Institute, which 
has managed to upset Texas for the last 
two years. The team wants badly to end 
Bible’s big-time coaching career the way 


it began: undefeated. 
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Little Earful 








fashlt . “I could listen to that canary 
B all day long, Whitey.” 


fit “Yes, Blackie, you never 
lw get tired of something that 
pleases you.” 


And that, Whitey, is the secret of 
BLACK & WHITE’s world-wide suc- 


: e BL SPoouKT oF sc OT NO re 
cess! This famous Scotch has the char- oe 


gitPeo score wie 
acter that everyone likes—fine quality Wy, 
that folks have grown to depend on 
because it is always the same, always 


leasing, always satisfying. 
P or y y 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
“Tle Sovak wit Character 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK * SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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@ Let’s take a look at those 3,500,000 
reasons. 

They are all citizens of Indiana. 
They’re 97% native-born, with a 
nationally recognized high stand- 
ard of literacy. During the war they 
proved they wanted to work... 
among the seven top states in 
war contracts, Indiana had the na- 
tion’s third best record in man-hours 
lost through strikes and lockouts. 

These Hoosiers are the first in the 
country to establish a state labor- 
management charter. No other state 
has gone so far to benefit industrial 
relations. 

Their income exceeds $1,000 an- 
nually for every man, woman and 
child. Indiana people can make and 
buy your product. 

They’re friendly, they’re handy, 
they’re the folks you want as em- 
ployees, customers, associates, and 
neighbors. Come to Indiana! 


INDIANA 


Your LOGICAL 
industrial Location 






INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS....... DEPT. N-2 


STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Have a Little War 
by JOHN LARDNER 


There is a professional football 
war going on, as every follower of the 
pastime knows, between the well- 
seasoned National League and the 
new All America Conference. It is not 
a very strong or bitter war; if the own- 
ers of athletic teams have learned any- 
thing in the past 45 years, it will not be 
a very long one. However, 
like the crooked crap or 
poker game of legend, it is 
the only war in town, and 
because it has now reached 
a faintly comical stage of 
name-calling, lawsuits, and 
counter-suits it may be 
worth a look. 

It was toward the close of 
the last century that the 
word “war” was first used to 
describe this sort of thing, 
which might more properly be called 
a jockeying by sports promoters for 
the control of rich territory and prom- 
inent athletes. The old wars were 
baseball wars—organized baseball took 
itself even then with such intense 
seriousness that “war” was the only 
term it could accept for the raids and 
border skirmishes of its growing years. 
Sports writers and other semi-endowed 
historians of the game at once took up 
the word and made it popular. 


The only important baseball war 
—and it was a pretty interesting one at 
that, thanks to the cast of characters— 
was launched late in 1900 by Byron 
Bancroft Johnson, who challenged the 
monopoly of the old National League 
and went after its better territories and 
players in behalf of his own American 
League with bared fangs. Mr. John- 
son’s fangs were bared solely because 
the National League refused to hear 
his claims of equality and to share the 
stage with the new league, which was 
a converted minor. 

That, of course, is apt to be the 
attitude of any entrenched industry in 
the same circumstances. It has been 
the attitude of the National Football 
League toward the All America 
throughout the last year. Sooner or 
later, probably sooner, if football 
makes the correct inference from 
Johnson’s successful war of 1901 and 
1902, the older league will move over. 
The strength of the A.A.C. is exactly 
what Johnson’s was—the game is rich 
and growing, there is room for two 
leagues, and nothing in common law 
forbids new promoters to take ad- 

vantage of these facts. 

A number of National Football 





League tycoons, I understand, are 
ready now, and have been for some 
time, to cut the battle short and come 
to terms. The Mara family of New 
York, owners of the Giants, have led 
the resistance because they felt the 
new rivalry most keenly—the new 
league has a millionaire in their own 
town with a ready-made 
ball park bigger than the 
Giants’. The others, even 
those who have to share 
their cities with the A.A.C., 
have listened more kindly 
to talk of peace. 

But there is a point which 
always comes up in these 
wars which causes irritation 
on all sides. If the territory 
and the public are big 
enough to accommodate 
two leagues, the supply of players 
sometimes is not. The first action of 
any new would-be major league in 
baseball or football is to find itself 
star players, and the only place to 
reach is into the old league’s yard. 
Johnson did it. The A.A.C. has done it. 
Angelo Bertelli, a gifted T-formation 
quarterback originally signed by the 
National League, was lost to the new 
association in a passing duel with 
habeas corpuses. Last week George 
Halas, of the powerful Chicago Bears 
of the N. L., who theretofore had been 
peace-minded, suddenly yelled like a 
wounded steer when it came to his at- 
tention that the Chicago Rockets of 
the A.A.C. had attempted to hire away 
from him his quarterback -and_ field 
genius, Sid Luckman. 

“This,” roared Mr. Halas, as he led 
Luckman back to his cage by the ear, 
“eliminates the last slim chance for 
those fellows to do business with us.” 


Something in the tone or text of 
Mr. Halas’s remarks led the Rocket 
chieftain, John L. Keeshin, to announce 
a trifling libel suit of $250,000 against 
Halas, and the skirmish was well un- 
der way. There have been others. 
There may be more. It may take time 
for sections of the New York press to 
stomach the influence of Mr. Arch 
Ward, connected with the lovable 
Chicago Tribune, in the A.A.C. That 
is easy to understand, if you know 
Mr. Ward. But these suits, and influ- 
ences, are all pretty trivial in the light 
of the central fact, which is that the. 
new league is here to stay. I look for 
scattered showers of billingsgate in 
the immediate future, followed by 
clearing skies and an early truce. 
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TRUCKING 
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Chilled cargoes get a“hot” hauling job 
... With DIAMOND T reliability 


WENTY tons of refrigerated produce at the ship- 
side...on the dot...every time. That’s the 
job. This ship, by the way, is the famous Lurline, of 
the Matson fleet. The truckisone of John Tremeroli’s 
Diamond T Diesels, and its choice cargo will still 
be “garden-fresh” when it is landed at Honolulu. 
John Tremeroli (Johnny’s Trucking Service to 
you) is very strong for his big Diamond T’s. They 
average 11,000 miles a month apiece. His loads 
are 100% perishable, and he can’t afford break- 
downs or delays. He hasn’t had them. 


DIAMOND 


Mr. Tremeroli would like several more 910’s, 
please, and as soon as he can get them. 

Diamond T owners in all parts of the country, 
doing all kinds of hauling, feel very much the same. 
To them we extend appreciation for their loyalty, 
and assurance that the new improved Diamond T’s 
are well worth waiting for. Meanwhile, we also 
urge every truck operator to take utmost care of 
his present equipment. The Diamond T dealer is 
the man to see about that, too. 


DIAMOND T MOTOR CAR COMPANY CHICAGO 
Established 1905 





















Extra heavy steel rails laid on specially 
treated ties and deep, strong ballast. That 
is the Norfolk and Western’s solid steel high- 
way between the Atlantic seacoast and the 
Midwest, and between the North and the 
South. Rivers have been bridged. Ravines 


have been filled. Hills have been cut and 
tunnels have been bored through mountains 
to provide a road that is — ‘‘on the level’’—as 
safe and strong, and as smooth as can be built. 

The roadbed is the foundation for every 
railroad’s transportation service. On such a 
solid foundation the Norfolk and Western has 


GERSTOWN 
é 








built modern and clean . . . a car for every 
purpose. Schedules are fast... recently 


speeded up by hours. Employees are experi- 
enced and courteous. N. & W. representa- 
tives located in the principal cities of the 


country are anxious to give you information 
on fast schedules, economical rates and ser- 
vice routes. 


When you need freight transportation 
between the Midwest and the Virginia sea- 


coast or between the North and the South, 
call the N. & W. That’s a good bet. And 
that’s ‘‘on the level.” 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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RELIGION Ao 
| jnDr. Fosdick’s Steps In luggage, this is what’s new... 


“Does anyone suppose that the don- 
ning of [Dr. Fosdick’s] mantle is to be 
interpreted purely in terms of privilege? 
‘) The privilege is undoubted, but it is air-pressure changes that come at high altitudes— 
|} matched by the responsibility and I am_s 
not ashamed publicly to acknowledge 
that there are times when the very 
thought of the responsibility is terrifying. 
By common consent his is one of the 
greatest voices of our time.” 

With these words—and a Scotsman’s 
solid trust in God—Dr. Robert James Mc- 
Cracken last week put on the mantle of 














Travel Cases created to seal out even the 


and, of course, to hold contents safe against . 





tropical moisture, mildew and desert dust. They are 


fashioned of hard, light-in-weight aluminum alloy. 


















And with this new material, the halves of 
each case can be matched with watchmaker’s 
precision. Tension latches cinch the closure 
stratosphere-tight on a cushion of live rubber. ‘ 
Every Halliburton Travel Case is registered and 
guaranteed to give you a lifetime of service. 


Erle P. Halliburton, Inc., Los Angeles, California. 


STRATOSPHERE-TIGHT TRAVEL CASES 














Dr. McCracken: “Privilege is undoubted” 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, the 68-year- 
old liberal, interdenominational philoso- 
pher whose name for sixteen years has 
been synonymous with Riverside Church 
in New York. Chosen as_ pastor last 
March, (Newsweek, April .8), Dr. Mc- 
Cracken at 42 left a theological profes- 
sorship at McMaster University in On- 
tario to preach from one of this country’s 
most famous pulpits. From Canada _ he 
brings a keen analytical mind and a love 
of broad and basic principles; from his 
native Scotland comes his dry wit. 
Like his predecessor, Dr. McCracken is 
a Baptist but, he says, “it is a source of 
satisfaction to me that I have never been 
labeled.” However, he plans to continue 
the undenominational atmosphere for 
which Riverside is famous. He could not 
fail in his new calling if he tollowed the 
charge of Riverside’s minister-emeritus, 
delivered at installation ceremonies in the 
nave Oct. 2. Dr. Fosdick advised: “Eorget 
as soon as possible that you are preaching 
to New Yorkers . . . Speak to us plain folk 
4 | with our common human problems . . . 
On Sunday morning you should come 
into this pulpit here Jike Moses with 
the word of God, emerging from his 
communion on the mountain, who 
~ Wist not that his face shone.” 
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Appreciated Gifts — Zeus gold cigarette filt 
holders. Cigarette placed inside tube effectively 


$5.25 to prices. . . Gold bill clip —. new Cartier desig: 


Prices include block initials, Federal Tax included. 





FIFTH AVENUE_AND 52 STREET, NEW YORK 22, N. ¥. * 
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Follow THE SUN TO . 
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a jacket...conforms to THIS friendly, hospitable area invites you to 
s of your body...stand have more fun in the Sunland this year. Bright, 
nd.comtort you have J warm days will add to the enjoyment of 
erienced betore in shirts hundreds of new and interesting sights and 
activities awaiting you on every hand in this 
romantic, scenic, historic playground. Gay, 
colorful, different Old Mexico in- 
vites you abroad, just across the Rio 
Grande from El Paso. Here the real 
Old West lives vividly on amid mod- 
ern comforts. Carlsbad Caverns and 
Big Bend National Parks; 
White Sands, Gila and Chi- 
ricahua National Monu- 
ments are Sunland Attrac- 
tions. 
Write for new 
ictorial Sun- 
and litera- 
ture. It’s free, & 
of course. & 
We'll gladly 
assist with 
reservations, 





EXCELLO SHIRTS, Inc., a division of 
F. JACOBSON & SONS, Inc., 1115 B’way, N.Y e 


Sunshine ‘Playground o 
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Like Two Obsessed 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne could ~ 
take turns reading the annual report of 
the National Forestry Association and © 
keep an audience amused for two and a © 
half hours. However, Basil Rathbone and — 
Eugenie Leontovich do not have that | 
particular gift, and their material in “Ob. | 
session” often leaves them emoting and |: 
clawing the air, to nobody’s particular | 
interest. “Obsession” is a one-act play in | 
three acts, with only two people to Carry | 
it. It isn’t good. 

Originally called “Jealousy” when it 
was presented in 1928, Louis Verneuil’s 
bedroom-parlor melodrama tells of a play. 
wright who marries his mistress, only to 
find, to his dismay, that she still likes to 
be a mistress—anybody’s. This causes him 
to kill her current paramour and then give 
himself up to the police, but not before 
he has beaten his and her breasts with § 
considerable violence and jumped in and 
out of a dressing gown several times, ap- 
parently in an anguish of indecision. She, 
meanwhile, rushes wildly about the bridal 
suite, crying wildly that he is the only 
man she ever really loved and invent- 
ing the most preposterous lies because, 
as she explains to him, “I do not 
want to hurt you.” This can be taken 
to mean only that she does not want 


-to break his leg. 


There are moments when Miss Leonto- 
vich’s comedy is quite pleasant, and she 
has several bits of business which perk up 
the production, but in the long run she is 
defeated by the often incomprehensible 
character she is required to play. Rath- 
bone acts as though he had _ seen 
“Othello” once too often, which is not, 
however, entirely his fault. (Ossesston. 
By Louis Verneuil. Adapted by Jane Hin- 
ton. Homer Curran, Russell Lewis, and 
Howard Young, producers. Reginald 
Denham, director.) 


os 


Who’s That Strange Man? 


The main trouble with “The Bees and 
the Flowers” is that it is based on an im- 
probable and slightly tacky situation— 
that a divorcee does not want to tell her 
three children she has remarried, even 
when her new husband comes to live 
with the family. From no conceivable 
angle can this make- sense, nor can it re- 
sult in anything but the subsequent situa- 
tions getting more and more improbable 
when the children reach their own ideas 
as to why the man is lurking around their 
mother, and do what they can to foil his 
apparently evil plans. On the credit side, 
there is the pleasant acting of the three 
children, played by Joyce Van Patten, 
Rosemary Rice, and Sybil Stocking. There 
are the makings of a good comedy in “The 
Bees,” but they got sidetracked along 
the way. (THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS. 
By Frederick Kohner and Albert Mann- 
heimer. Mort H. Singer Jr., producer. 
Albert Mannheimer, director.) 
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“Look at all 3” 


LIFE, LOOK, and the POST each reaches 


more than 12 Million Readers per issue 





—verified in newest studies of magazine readership 


The three leading magazines in size of 


total audience per issue are: 


LIFE 22,550,000 people 
SAT. EVE. POST 12,700,000 people 
LOOK 12,650,000 people 


You will find the full facts in a new survey sponsored by 
Look and completed in June 1946—and in the latest Life 
Continuing Study of Magazine Audiences, completed in 
March 1946, and just released. 


Both studies were made by Crossley, Inc. Both were made 
by identical techniques. The findings of both are vali- 
dated by the Magazine Audience Group. Composing this 
group are the outstanding national research experts in- 
cluding the directors of the three national political polls, 
and representatives of professional practice of statistics 
and psychology. 


Advertisers can now look at the findings in combination 
and draw some interesting conclusions. Here’s the box 
score: 


Total Audience 
Reached Per Issue 
(Teen-Age and Over) 


12,650,000 
9,400,000 
7,150,000 

22,550,000 


Per cent 
of population 


MAGAZINE reached 


LOOK 11.3 
AMERICAN 8.4 
COSMOPOLITAN 6.4 
LIFE 21.0 
SAT. EVE. POST 11.8 12,700,000 
COLLIER’S 10.1 10,900,000 


3k The population 10 yrs. and older of 112,000,000 includes a 
conservative estimate of the servicemen re-entering the 
civilian population during the first six months of 1946. 
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107,500,000 


U. S. civilian population 
melee at Jan. 1, 1946 


LIFE REPORT based on 
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BUT WHAT HAPPENS when you translate these figures into 
the number of people you reach in these magazines for 
each dollar paid for a page advertisement? 


As a guide to advertisers seeking to appraise these maga- 
zines for their 1947 lists, we have worked out 5 tables 
using latest civilian readership figures and latest rates for 
each publication. 





LOOK SCORES FIRST 


4 times out of 5! 


Each of the 5 tables below shows the number of people 
reached per dollar paid for a black and white full page 


advertisement. In each table the full page rate is figured 
against that one group of readers. 





TOTAL AUDIENCE ADULT AUDIENCE 
(readers per $) (readers per $) 

*LOOK 1,998 people *LOOK 1,508 adults 
AMERICAN 1,709 people AMERICAN 1,455 adults 
COLLIER’S 1,557 people COSMOPOLITAN 1,326 adults 

*LIFE 1,555 people COLLIER'S 1,286 adults 
COSMOPOLITAN 1,554 people *LIFE 1,228 adults 
SAT. EVE. POST 1,270 people SAT. EVE. POST 1,040 adults 

WOMEN ONLY MEN ONLY 

(readers per $) (readers per $) 
COSMOPOLITAN 935 women *LOOK 782 men 
AMERICAN 900 women *LIFE 604 men 

*LOOK 726 women COLLIER’S 586 men 
COLLIER’S 700 women AMERICAN 555 men 

*LIFE 624 women SAT. EVE. POST 545 mer 
SAT. EVE. POST 495 women COSMOPOLITAN 391 men 





TEEN-AGERS ONLY (10 years to 19 years) 
(readers per $) 


*LOOK 490 teen-agers 

* LIFE 327 teen-agers 
COLLIER’S 271 teen-agers 
AMERICAN 254 teen-agers *One time rate. Only 
SAT. EVE. POST 230 teen-agers Life ond Look grant 
COSMOPOLITAN 228 teen-agers = frequency discounts. 


That’s why we say, “Look at all 3” when you're lining up 
1947 lists. Write to Look, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for complete report and you'll agree — dollar for dollar 
it’s hard to beat what you get in Look, America’s Family 
Magazine. 







Read 
by 12,650,000 people 
each issue 
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Rain...Snow... 
Hail...Sleet... 
ALLIGATOR 
Can't be Beat! 

















For the Best in 
Rainwear... Insist on 


ALLIGATOR 


America’s first name for Rainwear 


value! Exclusive Alligator fabrics and 









processing are literally “wedded” 
together to keep out rain—to keep 
style smart as new! Compare value, 
and you'll buy Alligator! Better 
dealers feature both water repellent 


and waterproof types. 






The Alligator Company, 
St. Louis, New York, Los Angeles. 














ALLIGATOR 









Stainwear 


because... IT'S SURE TO RAIN! | 
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Endearing Young Charms 

Young Christopher Lynch, late of 
County Limerick, fingered his white tie 
and gulped uneasily inside the stiff collar 
which seemed to bind his throat. He was 
a nervous Irishman—and with reason. 
The late John McCormack, greatest of 
Irish tenors, had called his voice “the one 
most likely to follow me.” And now here 
he was, Christy Lynch, on the stage of 
Carnegie Hall in New York ready to 
make the great McCormack out to be 
either a prophet or an overenthusiastic 
optimist. 

Nor was Lynch’s American debut last 
week an ordinary affair from any point 
of view. Signed for a year’s contract with 
the Voice of Firestone (NBC)—on which 
he will be co-featured with the American 
soprano Eleanor Steber—he made his bow 
on the program’s Sept. 30th broadcast. 
And to launch its new star as spectacu- 
larly as possible, the Voice of Firestone 
took over Carnegie Hall for the occasion. 
The radio program not only brought a 
concert artist to this country—just as the 
Telephone Hour introduced English so- 
prano Maggie Teyte last year (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 3, 1945)—but also, ventured 
into the concert field itself with an extra 
half-hour’s program after the end of the 
broadcast. * 

Lynch got his radio break through 
Howard Barlow, conductor for the Voice 





®Lynch shared this half-hour with Elizabeth Fire- 
stone, daughter of Harvey S. Firestone Jr., president 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., who made her 
first public appearance as a pianist-composer. 
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of Firestone. Barlow had heard of him, | 
and as soon as records of his voice were 
brought over here, Barlow and Harvey | 
S. Firestone Jr. decided they had to get | 
him under contract. 

The week before his debut there was 
a cocktail party at the Waldorf-Astoria 
and, immediately after the broadcast, 
some 1100 invited guests swarmed all 
over the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf. | 
Astoria at a supper party bubbling over 
with champagne. All in all, counting an 
extensive publicity campaign, the launch- 
ing of Christopher Lynch must have cost 
the Voice of Firestone at least $25,000. 

Besides his Firestone engagements, 
Lynch is under contract to Columbia 
Concerts and to RCA-Victor. He is sched- 
uled to sing his first concert in Allentown, 
Pa. on Oct. 17. One record, “Oft in the 
Stilly Night”-“Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms” has already 
been issued by Victor and more will 
follow shortly. 


Sweet and Nervous: The object of 
all this attention was, hence, extremely 
nervous. A really modest and shy young 
man of only 24, he was not accustomed 
to the kleig-like quality of the American 
limelight. Furthermore, he had made 
only one other broadcast in his life, from 
a Dublin theater. “I was glad when the 
microphone went away,” he said after last 
week’s broadcast. “Then I started to 
relax.” Under these circumstances, it was 
hard for the music critics to accurately 
assess his voice. 

Most of them did not review, prefer- 
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Christy Lynch’s beginning was both nervous and expensive 
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HOT SPRINGS 


NATIONAL PARK 
ARKANSAS 


PT ee ec 





CURATIVE BATHS ~ 
For arthritis, high blood pressure, hyper- | 
tension, etc., in thermal waters owned 
and recommended by the United States 
Government. «| 
» @ GOLF 

Excellent courses, friendly 19th hole. 
Riding horses, forest trails, scenic high- , 
ways, mellow sunshine. 


COMFORT 


In the relaxing atmosphere of the hospi- 
table Arlington, famed for its cuisine 
and living comfort. For illustrated folder 
and tariffs, address: ie oe 


W. E. CHESTER, General Manager 


THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL & BATHS 


Hot Springs National Park, Ark. 
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‘ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
A PLANT LOCATION? 


Investigate the famous Panther Valley of Penn- 
sylvania.. . It offers many advantages. 
LABOR—plenty of skilled and unskilled workers. 
TRANSPORTATION—adequate railroad and 
motor lines for freight and passengers. 
POWER—low-cost electric power and steam coal 
at hand. 

WATER—abundance of pure, soft water from the 
mountains. 

SITES—up to 80 acres each adjoining transport 
lines. 

FINANCIAL AID—Attractive arrangements for 
building and leasing . .. or buying industrial plants. 
One third of the nation lives within 200 miles of 
Panther Valley. New York—only 117 miles; Phila- 
delphia—98 miles. 


The Panther Valley Industrial Commission, Inc. 


Lansford, Pennsylvania 





Write for the bro- 
chure — PANTHER 
VALLEY Opportu- 
nities for New In- 
dustries. 
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EDUCATION © 


Circulated by Phi Beta Kappa 


The tone of the letter was mildly scoff- 
ing, and for a moment Dean Christian 
Gauss of Princeton felt a twinge of dis- 
tress. The writer, a novelist of distinction, 
was dubious about a project which had a 
compelling interest for the dean and for 
educators generally: The founding of 
The American Scholar, a- magazine whose 
title page would bear this line: “Pub- 
lished quarterly for general circulation by 
Phi Beta Kappa.” 

“You will have an editorial board of 
four and twenty Phi Beta Kappa men 
baked in a pie,” wrote the dean’s friend 
in refusal of an invitation to contribute. 
“But when and if the pie is opened, no 
blackbird will begin to sing. You will only 
cheep to each other . . . Your magazine 
will be lofty . . . It: will be written in 
Grammatical English . . . Like Ariosto’s 
horse, it will possess all imaginable qual- 
ities, only it will be dead.” 

The gloomy prediction touched Dean 
Gauss and his collaborators only briefly. 
In the most optimistic light it was a 
challenge. The dean wrote an editorial to 
that effect, and the first issue of The 
American Scholar went to press early in 
1932. Last week, dressed in a chartreuse 
cover ahd livelier in a new type face, it 
celebrated its fifteenth anniversary. The 
Gauss editorial was reprinted with a 
complementary editorial by Donald A. 
Stauffer, associate professor of English at 
Princeton, lightly gibing at the futility ex- 
pressed by the anonymous friend. 

Secure in its place as a journal for 
scholars and laymen alike, The American 
Scholar was understandably jubilant. 

Misery and Necessity: The dean’s 


friend, of course, had been wrong from 











the outset. The Phi Beta Kappa tag was 


only an illusory embarrassment, and even 
the red figures in the ledger caused no 
more than a passing qualm. Two years 
ago the red itself changed to black. Cir- 
culation began mounting until it was 
upped a full third to well over 8,000, and 
advertising income jumped from $700 to 
$5,000 and then to $6,000 a year, and 
finally to $2,000 for the current number, 
highest for a single issue. ‘ 
The man responsible for this minor 
miracle is Hiram Haydn, a tall, black- 
haired, pipe-smoking fortyish man whose 
easy manner belies his vast energies. A 
native of Cleveland and graduate of 
Amherst (1928), he took his Master’s 
degree at Western Reserve in 1938 and 
his Ph.D. at Columbia four years later. 
A novelist (“By Nature Free,” 1948; 
“Manhattan Furlough,” 1945; “The Time 
Is Noon,” soon to come out), Haydn was 
an associate professor of English at the 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina at Greensboro in 1944 
when he was offered the job of executive 
secretary and editor of The Scholar. 
Haydn promptly accepted and moved 
to New York. The background of The 
Scholar was in itself exciting. At the start 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage a 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the yo ‘a 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 


1933, of 
NEWSWEEK 


Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio. 
State of New York 88 
County of New York 


for October 1st, 1946 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Theodore F 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de 
says that he is Vice President and General M 
NEWSWEEK and that the following is, to the best of hig 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ow 
management, etc. of the aforesaid publication for 
shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied 
in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, :to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the publisher, edito. 
rial director, executive editor, and general manager are: 
Publisher, Malcolm Muir, 152 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y¥.; Editorial Director, Edward W. Barrett, 159 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Executive Editor 
Chet Shaw, 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; Gen. 
eral Manager, Theodore F, Mueller, 152 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. “a 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, itg 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or,more of total amount of stock, If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, come 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member must be given.) 
Weekly Publications, Inc., 152 West 42nd St., N, Y, CG: 
Arthur V, Anderson, Chappaqua, N. Y.; Mary Cushi 
Astor, 152 West 42nd St., N. Y. C.; Vincent Astor, i 
West 42nd St., N. Y. C.; Charles F. Bomer, 152 West 
42nd St., N. Y. C.; Gordon S, Hargraves, Gladwyne, Penn- 
sylvania; W. Averell Harriman, 59 Wall St., N. Y. G; 
Eleanor Muir Johnson, Far Hills, N. J.; McCall Corpora. 
tion, 230 Park Ave., N. Y. C.; Theodore F. Mueller, 11 
Governors Road, Bronxville, N. Y.; Malcolm Muir, 435 
East 52nd St., N. Y. C.; Malcolm Muir, Jr., 926 Fair Oaks 
St., Deerfield, Tll.; John R. Rutherford, 243 Walden Drive, 
tag Ill.; Today Associates, Inc., 152 West 42nd St, 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of ' 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are; 
none, 

4, That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing afflant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 


which stockholders and security holders who do not appear , 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and § 


securities in capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by-him. 

. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve months 
preceding the date shown above is 713,273. 

(Signed) THEODORE F, MUELLER 
Vice President and General Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of 
September, 1946. 

(Signed) Sarah T. Jepson 
(My commission expires March 30, 1947) 
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Massachusetts 


Investors Trust 


88th Consecutive Quarterly Distribution 
The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty- 
five (25) cents a share, pay- 
able October 21, 1946, to hold- 
ers of certificates of beneficial ~t 
interest at the close of busi- oe 
ness September 30, 1946. 

ROBERT W. LADD, Secretary 
Boston, Mass., September 16, 1946. 
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of the worst depression in American his- 
A tory a group of Phi Beta Kappa members 
Mhad begun informal discussions about 
7 wublishing a quarterly for “the inde- 
endent thinker.” 
9 After the magazine got under way, 
the founders continued to toss ideas for 
its improvement around at dinners mel- 
Mowed by cocktails and good wines and 
good food. To Haydn the setup offered 
infinite possibilities. He had little to fear 
from stodginess; he found a crisply writ- 
ten book which needed only the leaven- 
ing influence of a few more ideas to make 
it appealing to all intelligent laymen. 
Face Lifting: Haydn pitched in. He 
engaged advertising agents, ironically 
but superbly named Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam James. He introduced new depart- 


Blackstone 
Haydn puts Scholar in the black 


ments, among them a book-reviewing sec- 
tion called “The Revolving Bookstand” 
and another department, “Under What- 
ever Sky,” in which Irwin Edman, poet, 
essayist, and professor of philosophy at 
‘olumbia, was allowed full scope for his 
= @m'mble wit and criticism. 
_ Haydn also instituted a series of forums 
n print. In the current issue under the 
itle “The Misery and Necessity of the 
Quarterly,” three editors discuss the 
little magazines, The range of subjects, 
Haydn long ago concluded, was virtually 
limitless. With 10,000 copies of the anni- 
ersary number rolling off the presses, 
Haydn and the issue’s special editor, 
{rita Van Doren, had inaugurated a new 
department, somewhat grimly labeled 
he American Scholar Gallery but actu- 
ally nothing more terrifying than The 
New Yorker's profile department. Subject 
of the anniversary number: William Allan 
Neilson. 
On one matter of editorial concern to 
many magazines Haydn has little worry: 
€ American Scholar pays $5 a page; a 
fm °P price for any article is $50. 
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Trying to Find 
Paris Suepplers? 








13,403 manufacturers are located 
in Southern New England. 


If it’s made out of metal, chemicals, 
fiber, wood, plastics or almost any other 
material, you won't have far to look in 
Southern New England. Here 13,403 
manufacturers produce over 200 dis- 
tinct classes of goods ... nearly two- 
thirds of all types in the nation. 


Easy access to parts suppliers is just 
one of many factors in your favor when 
you locate your plant in the compact 


industrial area served by The New 
Haven Railroad. For a complete, con- 
cise resume of all the advantages, write 
for a copy of the new 32-page booklet, 
“SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND FOR 
TOMORROW’S INDUSTRY.” Ada 
dress: P. E. Benjamin, Mgr., Industrial 
Development, New Haven Railroad, 
Room 200B, 80 Federal Street, Bostoa 
10, Massachusetts. 


™ NEW HAVEN “- 
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86.8 Proof 


MARTINS 


ORIGINAL 


V.V.0. 8rano 
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IMPORTED BY 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK 


You may not always 
be able to get Martin’s 
—but we are doing our 
best to keep your fa- 
vorite bar and pack- 
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“My hearing aid 
never lets me down!” 


“TI don’t dread Sunday visitors, or 
long trips, since I found the greater 
comfort and convenience of compact, 
longer-lasting ‘Eveready’ ‘Mini-Max’ 
batteries. And I always feel more 
secure on every occasion.” 

Ounce for ounce, the greatest pow- 
er producers... penny for penny, the 
most economical... size for size, the 
most compact, “Eveready” hearing- 
aid batteries do give greater conven- 
ience and security. Ask for them. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Uc 


The registered ‘trade-marks ‘‘Eveready’’ and ‘* Mini-Max’’ 
pS anata Ruste et National bon C , In 


EVEREADY 


MINI-MAX 























KEN pipes 


Six features which make Ken tops in pipe smoking enjoyment. 
ONLY KEN GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEATURES! 
Sold on money-back guarantee if you are not entirely satisfied, 


SEE THE WIDE 
VARIETY OF 
KEN PIPES —— 
am ; . A A A oA A 
t Your Dealer's interchangable BitTube Condensation Reverse Bowl No Break in 
Genuine Eliminates Chamber, Baffle Re> Tube Bow! 
$3 50 Lucite Stem Burnt Tongue No Slug-No far moves All No Wet Pre-Treated— 
e No Moisture Impurities Heel Ready to Smoke 
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Product 
Pat. 2242805 
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Larry Parks: A manner-perfect Jolson 


With “The Jolson Story,” Sidney (“But 
don’t get me wrong, I love Hollywood’) 
Skolsky reverses his journalistic field t 
turn producer for Columbia. Judging 
from his first try, Hollywood should re 
ciprocate the West Coast columnist’ 
avowed affection. “Story” has been con 
ceived in intelligence and dedicated t 
entertainment; it is the most enlightened 
and engaging biographical musical t 
come along since 1942 and Waren 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 

The screen play begins in Washing 
ton, D. C., at the turn of the century 4 
young Asa, the son of Cantor Yoelsor 
sings a solo from the audience of 
vaudeville theater and gets his first tast 
of show business and audience reaction 
The rest of the filni concerns Al Jolson! 
reaction to his audience—in vaudevilk 
Lew Dockstader’s minstrel show, Broat 
way’s Winter Garden, and, finally, i 
Hollywood, where he starred in “Th 
Jazz Singer,” the screen’s first “talkie.” 

It doesn’t matter that as biography 
“The Jolson Story” is largely fictiona 
For instance, Jolson’s first and only wi 
in the film is a dancer named Julie Bet 
son (Evelyn Keyes) ; and Julie, obvious 
is Ruby Keeler, who happened to be ti 
third of the four Mrs. Jolsons. 

On the other hand, the singer's } 
ographers, achieving the perfect climd 
for their script, stop long before th 
hero covered some 100,000 miles ente 
taining the GI’s on various battlefront 
But by averaging fact and sentiment 


fancies, they succeed in capturing 0 
personality of one of this century's gre 
est entertainers. 


While Columbia has backed Sko 


showmanship with a walloping bank 1 
that iricludes Technicolor, a tasteful p 
duction, and an excellent cast, it 1s 
offstage Jolson who steals the sh 
Larry Parks, a young actor hitherto re 
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gated to minor roles, deservedly becomes 
q star with his manner-perfect imperson- 
ation of the black-face mammy singer. 
But when he sings, it is Jolson’s voice 
that whams and wheedles from the 
sound track. 

The synchronization is amazing, the 
voice and delivery as effective as they 
were twenty years ago. And the songs 
are a dozen-odd of Jolson’s best—“Mam- 
my,” of course, and “Swanee” and “April 
Showers.” As final proof that Skolsky had 
his hero’s interests at heart (not to men- 
tion his audience’s), he has not included 
Jolson’s Tin Pan Alley-oop, “Sonny Boy.” 
(THe Jotson Story. Columbia, Sidney 
Skolsky, producer. Alfred E. Green, di- 
sector. Technicolor.) 
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Happy Haunting 


_ “The Cockeyed Miracle” may not ac- 
complish much as entertainment, but at 
least it furnishes proof positive that Keen- 
an Wynn, Ed Wynn’s son, is a splendid 
actor as well as a great comedian. “Mir- 
acle” is Wynn’s picture all the way, 
plucked from under the noses of Frank 
Morgan and Gladys Cooper, in their own 
rights no mean performers. 
; “Miracle” is, to put it mildly, a fantasy, 
I@ dealing with the postmortem antics of 
Wm =6the shades of Wynn and Morgan, who 
( were father and son, respectively. Wynn, 
‘™ who died early in life and knows his way 
| =6around the spirit world better than his 
i =6son, is able to start and stop the rain 
i ©more or less at will, a talent which helps 
7 toclear up the mess in which son Morgan 
left his affairs when he died. The Wynn- 
“i ©made storms get Morgan’s daughter en- 
gaged; they sell a piece of property for 
his estate; and in the course of one of 
them lightning smacks a man who is try- 
ing to rob Morgan’s widow. Morgan, who 
is just a beginner spirit, contents himself 










Wynn (top right 





) outghosts Morgan 


















































this is FLORIDA. 


Look at Florida. You'll see sunny days, fun-filled nights, 
beautiful flowers and graceful palms. You'll see sun-warmed beaches, 
green fairways, the blue waters of ocean and gulf. In your picture will be 
fishing, boating, and the scores of other pastimes that pleasantly crowd 
one glorious, healthful outdoor day after another. You'll see a happy 
holiday that carries with it the satisfying knowledge that this sunny fun is 
thoroughly good for you and for your family ... Plan to 


come early this winter. 
and sois THIS 





Look at Florida again. You'll see acres 
of citrus groves and farms, great herds of dairy and beef 
cattle, and vast stores of raw materials. You'll see modern 
industrial plants that are big business and hundreds of smaller 
factories—all benefiting by Florida’s sensible tax laws and ideal working 

weather right through the year. In Florida, you'll find many industrially 

minded communities ready to cooperate, ample power, excellent 

transportation facilities, and plenty of room for expansion . , .Come early this winter! 
Enjoy a grand vacation. And take this second look at Florida, for your 

opportunity may be here, too. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
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| State of Florida 

503 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 
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State Department choices: Prestopino’s “Trolley Car”... 


Showing the World 


The State Department pulled no 
punches in choosing the contemporary 
American paintings for the traveling show 
it plans to send abroad. Put on exhibit 
last week at the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the 79 paintings by 47 
artists are frankly weighted on the ex- 
perimental and creative side. This is in- 
tentional: The department’s cultural mis- 
sions report that the artistically informed, 
opinion-forming groups abroad want to 
see the most progressive work done in this 
country. 

The department also broke precedent 
by buying the paintings. It did so be- 
cause it is impossible to borrow art for 
long periods, expensive for short ones, 
and it is very difficult to borrow top ma- 
terial to leave the country. These paint- 
ings, divided into three groups, will tour 
for at least five years in South America 
and Europe. The two European groups 
will first be shown in November at the 
Paris conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

J. LeRoy Davidson, former assistant di- 
rector of the Walker Art Center, Minne- 
apolis, who put the show together got 
many bargains from dealers eager to co- 
operate. But the paintings are no cast- 
offs. And thev are varied: For instance, 
on the one hand a classical-modern still 
life of fruit by the 66-year-old Walt 
Kuhn, and on the other an abstract still 
life by the 39-year-old Byron Browne. 

Though the canvases were bought as 
paintings, not as illustrations of the Amer- 
ican scene, many do display aspects of life 
in America. Gregorio Prestopino painted 
a trolley car. The New England coast ap- 








Downtown Gallery 
. . . Kuniyoshi’s “Circus Girl Resting” 


peared in the work of several of the many 
artists who summer there. Three artists 
painted owls. Yasuo Kuniyoshi did a 
brickyard and also the show’s only semi- 
nude, “Circus Girl Resting.” 


oe 


De Sylva to Los Angeles 


A West Coast museum last week be- 
came the first to cash in on the art- 
collecting proclivities of the movie colony. 
The Buddy De Sylvas now have empty 
walls; the Los Angeles County Muse- 
um has 22 important nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century works of art by such 


painters as Picasso, Cézanne, Matiss. 
Rouault, Gauguin, and Redon and sud 
sculptors as Rodin, Despiau, and Mailld} 
The collection is valued at $425,000, | 

De Sylva, song writer and forme! 
executive producer at Paramount, ha’ 
been buying art works since 1937. Wig 
the aid of Dr. William Valentiner, th 
museum’s director consultant, he recent) 
rounded out his collection and presented 
it to the gallery. The gift includes th 
important “Madame Cézanne” acquired 
from the Canadian Van Horne collectio, 
a rare Toulouse-Lautrec painting, th 
“Messaline,” formerly owned by Adolp 
Lewisohn, and Modigliani’s “Portrait ¢ 
Jean Cocteau” which was bought frop 
De Sylva’s producer-friend, Billy Ros: 
whose wife, Eleanor Holm, had alway 
objected to the subject’s crossed eyes, 
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A Stranger Here Herself 


The world is full of strangers 
They are very strange 
I am never going to know them 
It is easy to arrange. 


































Florine Stettheimer, who wrote thes 
lines, arranged it very nicely in her lifel 
time both for herself and for her paint 
ings, which she rarely exhibited. But th 
elderly spinster died two years ago, and 
now her friends have ganged un on her 
Marcel Duchamp, painter of “Nude De 
scending a Staircase,” arranged the one 
man retrospective exhibition of her worl 
which opened last week at the Museun 
of Modern Art in New York Monro 
Wheeler, the museum’s director of e 
hibits, hung it, and Henry McBride 
veteran art critic of The New York Sun 
wrote the catalogue. They were three d 
her circle of friends who were also arded 
admirers of her painting. Now, says M 
Bride, “The trial by the public of Mis 
Stettheimer’s work begins.” 

uedv Artist: Florine Stettheimer wa 
one of three spinster daughters* of 
genteel Victorian banking family. Ed 
eated in European boarding schools, sh 
studied art in Munich and later at t 
Art Students League in New York. 3 
her style as it finally evolved was utter 
original and personal. It combined Vi 
torian laciness and-daintiness with On 
ental richness and opulence, painted i 
glittering colors, predominantly whit 
and gold. 

In her two-story studio at the Beat 
Arts Studios in New York, which, 4 
cording to McBride, was one of 
city’s curiosities with its cellophane ctl 
tains and white and gold made-to-ordé 
furniture, Miss Stettheimer held comin! 
out parties for her paintings. These we 
often portraits of the artistic and liter 
folk who frequented her salon, amom 
them Duchamp, McBride, the auth 
Joseph Hergesheimer, the composer Vi 
gil Thomson, the artist Louis Bouc 
and the photographers Carl Van Vecht@ 





















































®A fourth was Mrs. Walter Wanger, mother 


the movie producer. 
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NEW CUSTOMERS? | 


YOU CAN PROBABLY MEASURE THEM IN THOUSANDS, 
NOT MILLIONS—AND CONCENTRATING ON NEWSWEEK’S 
TOP 700,000 IMPORTANT AMERICAN FAMILIES MAY 
BE YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL WAY TO REACH THEM 


You don’t need all the 140 million peo- 

ple of America as customers. So which 
is your low-cost way to get the customers 
you need to increase your volume? 

By buying “coverage”? Or by concen- 
trating on the important Americans who 
have money to buy, who control buying 
policies, and who lead the way for others? 





Newsweek’s more than 700,000 key 
American families give you the greatest 
concentration of the important leaders of 
industry, business, and government, with- 
out the cost of multi-million circulation. 

One profitable way to get the customers 
your business needs is to concentrate in 
Newsweek and... 


A 


“THE TOP 
' 700,000” 


























BE FAIR TO YOUR HAIR 


Want better looking hair? Want to avoid the 
embarrassment of falling dandruff scales? Itch- 
ing scalp? Then you need a 
Vitabrush and you need it now! 
Doctors and competent scalp 
authorities have long recom- 
mended brushing . . . vigorous, 
frequent, regular brushing as the 
approved and sensible way coe : 
to care for the hair, Vitabrush fegularly. “Brush. 
gets your scalp really clean and in a. the 
stimulatesthe life-giving blood f62 2nd stimu; 
supply én your scalp. Not just supply. 
theory—you see and feel the TH 
results right away. us 
Vitabrush is not a vibrator. : eas, 


It is an electric-powered scalp gthing in World 
brush that makes easy, quick _—_ like Vitabrush 
and pleasant the kind of brush- Vitabrush pro- 
; duces 5000 vitaliz- 
ing needed to get results. By ing cyclie strokes 
electric power it turns 20 min- Pef minute, not 
pi possible by any 
utes of tedious, tiring, hand- other means. 
brushing into 3 minutes of 
fun. Restful, pleasant, satis- 


fying. —_— by the en- XY 
tire family. IES 


Vitabrush is sold on a money 
back, satisfaction - guaranteed 
offer. You need not risk a penny 





eH 
Doctors Tell You 
Brush your scalp 
to aid your hair. 
Brush it vigor- 





Saves Effort, 
Time, Money 
Vitabrush turns 
drudgery of scal: 








to try Vitabrush and judge for 
yourself, Don’t delay. Write 
today for full information. 


care into fun. 
takes but a few 
minutes a day. 
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WARDMAN PRR 


xk 


One of America’s great hotels .. . 
where you'll find every facility for. 


full enjoyment , . . either indoors 
or within the spacious grounds. 


Frank E. Weakly, President 
2600 WOODLEY ROAD, W. W. WASHINGTON, b. C. 

















Hershey Mfg. Co., 171S. LaSalle St., Chicago | 


‘ | 
the nation’s capital . 
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and Alfred Stieglitz. She showed. her 


pictures only when they were finished 
and then only to a few invited guests. 

Most of Miss Stettheimer’s paintings 
were a diary of the doings of herself, her 
mother, sisters, and friends. Filled with 
figures as willowy as her own, they are 
painted with an amazing combination of 
literalness and imagination. In “La Féte 
4 Duchamp,” 1917, for instance, she 
shows the artist as he appeared at three 
different stages of a garden party given 
in his honor. He is waving from an 
automobile as he drives up, he is enter- 
ing the gate, and he is responding to a 
toast at the supper table. Similarly, in 
a painting of Lake Placid, Miss Stett- 


heimer’s sister Ettie is sitting on the 


raft as well as swimming alongside 
Rabbi Stephen Wise. 

Miss Stettheimer, who loved painting 
the American flag, also made patriotic 
canvases, such as a view of New York 











Museum of Modern Art 
Self-portrait of Florine’ Stettheimer 


Harbor during the victory celebrations 
of 1918,.complete with a raised, gilded 
Statue of Liberty. And following a ‘a mily 
visit to West Point, she did a tapestry- 
like painting of the military academy and 
its marching cadets which the academy 
now owns. 

Miss Stettheimer made her only public 
venture in 1934 when she designed the 
sets, with the cellophane background, for 
the Gertrude Stein-Virgil Thomson opera, 
“Four Saints in Three Acts.” These, 
which the New York Times called “fan- 


tastically absurd and effective,” were a 
resounding success. McBride believes 


that the exhilaration and publicity of this 
affair made the artist “more aware of the 
outside world, for after it came her 
series of ‘cathedral’ pictures,” fantastic 
portrayals of Broadway, Fifth Avenue, 
Wall Street, and the unfinished Cathe- 
drals of American Art. 























Guardian 


Yes, guardian of the superb flavor of 
Chateau Lejon White Wine. Here is 
a wine you will enjoy the first time 
you taste it and one which connois- 
seura rejoice at. Order a bottle from 
your — wine merchant. 


Cale Gp 





BRAN 
CALIFORNIA 


WHITE WINE 


Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp, 
New York, N. Y. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT 


Delivered at rom door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new books, popular edi- 
tions fiction, ———- medical, mechani- 
cal, children’s books, etc. Guaran sav- 
ings. Send for Clarkson" 8 1947 catalog. 
FREE Write for our great illustrated book 

soi 5¢ 300,000 book lovers. The 
The buying ‘gui ‘Christmas’ gift problem. Free it 
you write now— y! 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept.NK6, 1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 


AGED CHEESE - By Mail 


WORLD'S 
FINEST 
NATURAL 
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oo GOURMET 
i ASSORTMENT 


A special selection of 7 aged, CHEDDAR, Sut: 
mer-Cured SWISS, Shelf-Cured EDAM. BRICK, 
pe ag SALUT, 4 lbs. net. Pack No. 
LPS (Large) Includes Swiss, poe Salut - 
Btu Rexoli, Glarus, and Camembert, 5 lbs. 36 
BOX Pack No. B-8 $ 


BULK CUTS—NATURAL CHEESE 
AGED CHEDDAR—Tenderly aged for more thea f 
year to bring out the incomparable flavor—4 1% 


Cd 


Pack No. C- 
CURED SWISS—Cured in our own cellars A 
known how in ‘‘America’s Little homer 1 
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All prices include shipping De 
Send Your Christmas Gift Lists Now. Write for 
scription of Special Gift Assortments. 


The SWISS COLONY | ( 


| 108 Gat 052m eelals 
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Monroe, Wis 


GOURMET 
SORTMENT 


YAR, Sut 


BRICK, 
. $4 


PURCHASING ——~ 4 


RECEIVING ~~ 4 | 
PRODUCTION ~ 


¥ 


INSPECTION a : 
WAREHOUSING ~_A 


ACCOUNTING 


No slam intended, Mac. If you’re a bottleneck, it’s 
only because you’re frustrated by inefficient forms. 
Such forms can bottleneck the best efforts of workers 
in any business. 


Yes, in every operation of every business it’s forms 
that guide products and services from first to final 
Stages... from raw material to the finished product 
that the consumer buys. Well-designed forms promote 
smooth, profitable product movement through pur- 
chasing — production — accounting — warehousing — 


For Instance... UARCO E-Z- 


Out Forms. Available in single unit 
or continuous-strip forms. No fuss 
or bother of adjusting carbons— 
thanks to pre-inserted carbons. 
Copies are always legible, kept 
together, yet easy to detath. 


SELLING ~~ 


neue ~4 


inspection— receiving — shipping— wholesaling—and 
retailing. 

Take a look at your own routine orders and records. 
Are the forms that guide them designed to provide 
maximum speed, control and efficiency? And how 
about their number? Perhaps several of your present 
forms could be combined ... profitably and efficiently. 
It can be well worth your while to check into your 
entire form system—from planning to selling. 


You’d find it helpful, too, to consult your Uarco 
representative. He can tell you how Uarco has solved 
the form problems of hundreds of diverse businesses 
... and cut the costs of their routine operations. So call 
in your Uarco representative and let him study your 
routine operations—there’s no cost. UARCO INCOR- 
PORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, OaKland. Offices in All 
Principal Cities. 


IN CORPORATE O 


SINGLE SET 
FORMS 


BUSINESS FORMS 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 





FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 














if you want to tour the American football gridirons this 


fall, you'll need a long-range radio like the National 


NC-46. It’s a great open-field runner when it comes to 


avoiding interference and bringing in the game you 


want. Write us today for the name of your nearest 


National dealer. 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


EST. <C> 1914 


MALDEN, MASS. 


THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME 


IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
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BOOKS 


Frustration in Civvies 


Most novels dealing with the war de. 
pict the soldier. But Robert M. Coates 
whose excellent short stories appear more 
or less regularly in The New Yorker, de. 
votes his novel, “The Bitter Season,” to 
a study of the male civilian in wartime. 

For this book, Coates has written q 
vivid, ‘sensitive, and highly contemplative 
appraisal of the war’s effect on the inner 
life of the civilian. But it reads more like 
a series of superbly written vignettes than 
a full-fledged novel. The plot on which 
these sketches are hung centers around 
a 40-year-old civilian, a New York writ. 
er, during the tense period before the 
opening of the second front. He and his 
wife have just been divorced, by mutual 
consent, and this voluntary cleavage with 
the past starts him off on a philosophical 
inventory, not only of his personal life, 
but of his relationship to a world at war, 
How he finds personal salvation—in an- 
other romance—is the gist of the story. 

The main characters, however, are of 
secondary importance in this novel, 
Though potentially substantial, they are 
thinly conceived and are used quite frank- 
ly as a springboard for the multitudinous 
flash pictures depicting the home-front 
psyche, which fill this book. Of course 
this weakens the work as a novel. But 
Coates is an unusually gifted craftsman 
with a fine sense of mood and atmos- 
phere. As a result, his fleeting pictures 
of the loneliness, gloom, misplaced ha- 
treds, frazzled nerves, and bewildered 
fears which pervaded the thoughts and 
feelings of everyone at home add up to 
a brilliant and moving panorama. (THE 
Brrrer Season. By Robert M. Coates. 
180 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50.) 


Two Roads to Serfdom 


“The Servile State,” by Hilaire Belloc, 
first appeared in England in 1912. No 
American publisher thought it either in- 
teresting or important enough to bring 
out at that time, although most of the 
aging British essayist’s books have found 
a fairly large audience in this country. 
Its first American edition, with a preface 
written by Dean - Christian Gauss of 
Princeton University, will be published 
next week. Thirty-four years after it wai 
written it is still. provocative reading, 
and it is even more timely now than tt 
was then, two years before the first world 
war broke out in Europe. . 

In 1912, Dean Gauss points out, thert 
was no large wing of the American pub: 
lic interested in Belloc’s indictment 
that “evil thing capitalism.” In the ye 
of the Bull Moose it was. “generally 
sumed that capitalism was the basis of 4 
self-regulating ‘system of free enterprise. 
Most American reformers advocated s° 
cializing ‘the means of production, 
which meant having “the governmem 
take them over, and it was assumed thal 
this process could be carried on with im 
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How are you at kissing babies? 


Care to try your kissing technique on a 
year’s crop of 38,899? (Last count— in- 
creasing at the rate of 106 babies per day.) 
Or would you prefer an easier way of in- 
fluencing, commercially speaking, the 
mothers, fathers; aunts, cousins, etc., in 
Philadelphia, the third largest city in 


the nation. 


‘We feel pretty confident about saying the 


easiest way to get acquainted with the 





people in Philadelphia is via advertising 
in The Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin is 
read daily by 4 out of 5 Philadelphia 
families. It goes home in this city of homes 
— has the largest evening circulation of any 
newspaper in America. 


In Philadelphia — nearly everybody reads 


THE BULLETIN 











with an ANCHOR Fence 


An Anchor Chain Link Fence makes your 


property a secluded zone ... gives you all-out 
protection against vandalism, crime waves, 


trespassers, animals, .. safeguards your chil- 
dren against traffic... protects your privacy 
while preserving the beauty of your home. 
Built for strength and permanence, Anchor 
Fences are held erect by exclusive deep-driven 
“anchors’’ which keep them strong and in line 
in any soil or climate, 

Our illustrated catalog shows the many types 
of Anchor Fence specifically designed to com- 
bine beauty and protection in residential in- 
stallations. Send for free copy to: Anchor 
Fence Div., Anchor Post Products, Inc., 6612 
Eastern Ave,, Baltimore 24, Md, 











A Statement 
of Policy 


As the demand for reser- 
, vations still exceeds the 
@b capacity of even this large 
hotel, we are unable, at 
times, to accommodateall 
“ of our friends. 

By reducing our standards of ser- 
vice, we could, perhaps, accept more 
reservations — at a greater profit. 
However, rather than jeopardize the 
traditions that have endeared us to 
thousands of friends as the “BARCLAY 
Family”, we are keeping the trust 
by accepting only as many guests as 
we can serve in the BARCLAY manner, 

We believe you will understand and 
approve this policy. We want you to 
know that when your reservation is 
accepted you can count on coming 
to the BaARcLAY—and The BARCLAY 
is worth waiting for. 





General Manager 


me Barclay 
IN NEW YORK 


111 East 48th St., New York 17 


Member: Realty Hotels, Inc. N. Y. 
FRANK W. REGAN, President 
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The Choice of the 
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every qa costs $.0013 


Dalmotron saves steps! 


In kv.y, small offices, shops, stores, in the home 
or apartment, on the farm—wherever paging or 
intercommunication is necessary, the new All 
Master -ALMOTRON will pay for itself. 


NO DIALING ¢ NO FUSS e INSTANTANEOUS 
LOW FIRST COST ¢ LOW INSTALLATION COST 
Write Dept. NW for free literature. 
DALMO VICTOR, San Carlos, California. 
Distributors and dealers located in principal cities, 


"See the DASMOTRON demonstrated” 
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If your dealer cannot supply you 


SEND 25¢ To TUGEND BLADE CO, BUFFALO 2, N.Y, 
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punity and would have only beneficent 


results for the working class.” Belloc was 
opposed to both these schools of thought, 
and since he was also deeply concerned 
with European legislation designed to aid 
the “proletariat”—something most Amer- 
icans refused to admit existed—his words 
went unheard in this country. 

The Russian Revolution, two world 
wars, and the rise of Fascism have 
changed the national viewpoint and 


Americans no longer say complacently: 
“It can’t happen here.” For this reason 


Belloc’s animadversions on capitalism and 
collectivism make interesting reading, 








International 
Fascism’s rise, two world wars... 
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..and Russia’s Bolshevikupheaval ..» 
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The famous Catholic historian and essay- 
ist contends that these two social sys- 
tems, the strongest in the world, | both 
Jead to the same goal. He calls this the 
Servile State—and, as the derogatory title 
suggests, he does not like it, 


Belloc argues that when very few peo- 
Ie control what he calls the means of 


production—the land, natural resources, 


tools, implements, factories—then the 
Servile State exists because most of the 
people have no choice except to sell their 
Jabor if they do not wish to starve. 


Master and Slave: To protect 
themselves under this Servile State the 
workers form trade unions, but to Belloc 
this means merely further acceptance of 
the Servile State. He holds, says Dean 
Gauss, that “the wage earner is losing his 
status as a free contracting agent and is 
being reduced to a quite inferior status 
as ward of the state.” Even when the 


wage earner wins security from the capi- 
taist “by state action of measures like the 


minimum wage or unemployment insur- 
ance,” the stakes are too high, and he 
loses his freedom. “In the ancient forms 
of the Servile State, security and subsist- 
ence were the reward guaranteed to the 
slave by his servile status.” 

Instead of the Servile State Belloc 
seeks as a goal the Distributive State, 
such as existed in the days of the medi- 
eval guilds. His rediscovered essay may 
become a tract for the times in the 
higher intellectual echelons which are 
staffed by those who, in Dean Gauss’s 
term, are interested in “reconstituting 
a free society.” (THE SERVILE STATE. 
By Hilaire Belloc. Introduction by Chris- 
tian Gauss. 189 pages. Holt. $2.50.) 
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. «left Belloc’s timeliness intact 





We get rather tired of people (including some airline executives) 
saying that this is the Air Age and implying that pretty soon there won’t 


be any need for railroads. 


This is also the Atomic Age. Pretty soon there may not be any 
air, either. 


We'd like to see an airplane tote a trainload of oranges from Los 


Angeles to Chicago, or 5,000 tons of pig iron from Provo, Utah, to Pitts- 
burg, California—or 2,500 tons of newsprint from British Columbia to 


San Francisco. 
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For that matter, it would have to be a pretty good-sized plane to 
accommodate the 500 passengers just one of our streamlined Daylights 


carries each day from San Francisco to Los Angeles—for a little over 
a cent a mile. 


Airplanes have their place and so do trains and trucks, and ships. 


The advantage of the train is simply this: you can pull more than 
you can carry. All other forms of transportation are, in effect, carrying 
their loads in their arms. Only the railroads pull theirs. 


We can tie nearly a mile of cars to a single locomotive and roll 
5,000 net tons of freight at a crack. 


This multiple-unit advantage makes a passenger train literally 
a hotel on wheels, with a dining room, living room, cocktail lounge and 


comfortable beds to sleep in at night. 


So next time you get into an argument about which is the best-— 
the train or the plane—please don’t sell the old Iron Horse short. 


Incidentally, if you’re planning a trip to California or Arizona, 
our service is much faster and better, even, than it was before the war, 
Drop us a line and we'll be glad to help you plan your trip. 











The little map shows where we go [2 [ = 


wrod | FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 


The friendly Southern Pacific 


D. J. McGanney, General Traffic Manager, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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| Are Railroads necessary ? 
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